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TO EDITORS. 
WE are again under the necessity of curtailing our exchange- 
list. We are sorry to part with old friends, but feel it must be 
done ; such, therefore, as do not in future receive the Mirror, will 
please stop sending us their publication. 
ED = : = 
FRENCH REMINISCENCES. 





ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
From a letter by Louisa Stuart Coste.co, dated Rheims, June 6th, 1841. 


Tue storm of the 29th has caused great ravages in the towns 
and villages adjacent. Thunder-bolts fell in several places, and 
the torrents of rain occasioned the etangs to overflow, injuring | 
the harvests considerably. At St. Ménéhould and at Verriéres 
a good deal of damage has been done, and the country-people | 
have been thrown into consternation ; but this is nothing to the | 
sensation caused by an event which has occasioned a trial lately 
before the Court of Assizes of La Marne. The circumstances are 
somewhat romantic, and may thus be related 

At the pretty village of St. Amand, in the arondissement of 
Vitry le Francais, lived M. Neveux, a rich propriétaire, who had 
made his fortune by former industry, and now lived with his only 
daughter on his small, compact and well-cultivated estate ; his | 
house handsomely built, substantial, and convenient ; his gardens 
filled with choice flowers ; his farms yielding excellent produce, 


| 
his fields thriving, and every thing about him comfortable and re- || 


spectable. He was proud of ail his possessions, but more so of 
his pretty daughter than of any of them. Victoire was one of the 
most lively, graceful and charming young ladies of the aron- 
dissement, and had but one fault, which threw all the young men 
into despair—she was extremely difficile, and no one had been 
able to make the slightest impression on her heart, though she 
was already nearly nineteen. At the cathedral de Vitry, on Sun- 
days and fete-days, where she occasionally appeared with her fu- 
ther, or her aunt, who resided in that town, she was admired and | 
followed at a distance, but with no result, except that the devo- | 
tion of all the beaux of the country was strangely interrupted, and 
many of their ares neglected. | 
| 


It happened that in the spring of 1840 a new resident suddenly 
appeared in the village of St. Amand, in the shape of a young doc- 
tor, who came to establish himself there im order to pursue his 
studies, which were not yet finished, and to gain experience by | 
occasional practice at the same time. It was soon observed that | 
the appearance and manners of this gentleman were very different | 
from those of the country dandies who had hitherto reigned su- | 
preme. The first time he attended mass in the little church of 
St. Amand, the very priest himself was struck with the dis- | 
tinguished figure of the stranger—his snow-white pantaloons, | 
polished boots, elegantly cut frock-coat with military buttons, his 
smart hat, or, on ordinary occasions, a beautifully embroidered |} 
crimson and gold casquette, his orange-coloured kid gloves sitting 
close to his hands; all about him spoke of Paris, and mademoi- || 
selle Victoire had always longed to see a real native of that gor- || 
geous city. Here, then, was her wish gratified ; here, then, in 
her immediate neighbourhood had suddenly fixed himself one of 
the very best specimens of the genus; and could she do less 
than award him the consideration he merited! Certainly not. || 
She represented to her father that they had a duty of hospitality || 
to perform; that the young doctor, who lived in a solitary cottage | 
not far from their own fine house, must be ennuyé, in spite of his 
close study, without society ; and as he appeared modest and re- || 
tiring, M. Neveux saw no objection to forming his acquaintance. || 
Both father and daughter presently had reason to congratulate 
themselves on the acquisition chance had given them; the young | 
Théophile Aubertel had a charming voice, drew delightfully, 
knew all the news of Paris, his politics were exactly similar to 
those of je Sieur Neveux, and his tastes precisely like those of 

«.. noble and disinte- 





Mademoiselle Victoire. His sentiments 
rested, and the young heiress of St. Amand almost felt ashamed 
of the wealth which she knew she could bestow on a husband of 


her father’s choice, feeling that the mind of him, whom she was 


not long in perceiving was her lover, was far above all worldly 
considerations. When, therefore, on a propitious occasion, the in- 
teresting Théophile, betrayed, as it appeared, by his feelings, was 
suddenly induced during a téte-d-téte walk in a neighbouring 
wood, where the road being a little rugged he was obliged to as- 
sist his fair compunion in her progress, to declare to Victoire the 
conquest she had made of his heart, she was by no means sur- ! 


| tisfied le pere Nereux of the prospects of his future sun-in-law 


prised, although she appeared du dernier etonnement! and her || make more impressions than an old friend—but that is not to the 


answer to his impassioned address was anything but disheartening. 
On her return home she sought her father’s cabinet, and related to 
him the adventure, which he had been somewhat prepared for, it 
must be acknowledged ; he however expressed some astonish- 
ment, and his first remark appeared to his daughter both indeli- 
cate and unnecessary. “‘ Has he any money! that must be ascer- 
tained.” ‘* What can it signify, my dear papa,” replied Victoire, 
“since I have so much. Of course, however, he is rich; one can 
judge of that by his general style; besides, all Parisians are well 
off, and I have heard him speak a hundred times of his contempt 
of wealth, so called, in the country. He has, I know, a house at 
Rheims worth 15,000 francs, for he occasionally alludes to his 
intention of settling there when he is so fortunate as to obtain a 
wife.” ** Indeed,” said Neveux, “ that alters the case materially. 
Where is this house situated’ ‘ Why,” answered Victoire, 
blushing, “I made the same inquiry, and my aunt Maria has 
found out all about it by cross-questioning him, for he is too deli- 
cate to allude openly to his possessions. The widow Charpentier, 
who, you know, is so rich, only holds her fine house for him, and 
divides the property of her late husband with him during her life ; 
when she dies, all will be his; and she loves him as her own 
son.” 

A short time after this conversation a party was made to Vitry, 
and Neveux and his daughter, accompanied by Théophile, went 
to meet the old friend of aunt Marie, Madame veuve Charpentier 
herself. Nothing could exceed the friendliness of the amiable 
widow to her young protegé, whom she lauded to the father and 
aunt of Victoire as possessed of every quality under the sun; 
“ And though,” said she, “he is not rich, he has talents and 
he will be a happy woman who 


sense, and is sure to get on,—she 
calls him husband.”” There was one word in this eulogium which 
rather startled the father, the expression “not rich.” * Non- 


said he to himself; “ old Charpentier’s money is not so 


sense ! 
contemptible as this foolish old woman seems to hold it; and 


though he has only half now, he cannot be considered poor.” An 
invitation to Rheims, where they were all received with infinite 
kindness, followed, and the substantiality of every thing fully sa- 


“ Théophile,” said he one day, after the affair of his daughter's 
marriage had been at length talked of between them, “ how is it 
that Madame Charpentier has never mentioned you to me as her 
Who is the nephew she talks of as abroad ! 


husband's heir? 


| The young doctor's countenance became suddenly very pale. | 


“ Let me, my dear sir,”’ said he, “ entreat you never to name in 
her hearing the circumstance of her husband's will; she is an ex 
cellent but most singular woman, and her delicacy is such that 
any allusion to my being her heir would shock her so much that 

I should fear losing her regard.” | 

} 

! 


The sieur Neveux said nothing, but was far from looking 


In about a week's time of this the mother of the young aspi- 
rant to the hand of Victoire, Madame Aubertel, arrived at St 


person, and her admiration 


pleased, and Theophile appeared a good deal agitated | 
| 
Amand. She was a verv fascinating } 

u 


of the house, the ground 


Neveux, appeared to know no bounds. She entertained, she de- 


s, the daughter, the taste, the wit of M 


lighted, she kept him in a constant state of excitement, and the 


tinne a widower was a foolish idea. Her praises of her son were 


old gentleman even began to consider that his resolution to con- 

. - | 
vehement ; and she assured the father of Victoire that heaven | 
had made the two families for each other. ‘ Our young people,” 
said she, * will form so happy a ménage, and you and I will look 


on with delight; we shal! form the second 


couy le, brother and 
sister,” added she, with a slight sigh as M. Neveux turned away 
his head with a heightened colour. Mutual confidence, meantime, 
increased ; and Madame Aubertel at length recommended that 
the day should be fixed for the marriage of the young people. It 
was then that the reserve and hesitation of the father, which had 
hitherto prevented him from coming to the point, disappeared 

* excuse the anxiety of 


* My dear Madame Aubertel,” said he, 


a parent. You are not, perhaps, aware that I have never seen any 
document proving the expectations of your son, and it would be 
a great satisfaction to me to d Madame Charpentier has not 
positively informed me—and—and—” 

“Oh !" exclaimed the widow, “ is it possible that such an over 


sight should have occurred ?” The truth is, since it must be told, 


»s0 


that I am not a favourite with good Madame Charpentie r, what- 


ever I might have been with her late excellent husband, whom, 


however, I rejected in early life—one's affections are not in one's 


own power, and sometimes a mere ac jUaintance ©. a Ween will 


| 


| himself to assume a gayety which she saw was not genuine. 


| to permit the young 


purpose. I have the will of my late friend in my possession, and 


if it can be any satisfaction to you, you shall see it instantly.”” So 


' saying, she produced a key from her bosom which hung by a black 


| nbbon, and proceeded to open a small secretary which was before 


From it she took a paper, which she exhibited to the satis- 


locumen 


her 
fied eyes of M. Neveux, who plainly saw that it was a ¢ 
confirming to’ Thi ophile the property in question, and duly signed 
and sealed by the late Charpentier. Nothing now remained but 
g couple to be happy, and the day was fixed. 
As it approached, however, Théopluile, who had always been gay 
and full of spirits, appeared to become grave and sad; indeed, 


from the time his mother had arrived, his manner had undergone 


| a change which had not escaped the eye of Victoire. She watched 


his countenance, and saw that some secret annoyance preyed on 
his mind, for which she cou'd not account. She saw that it was 
in Vain to question him, as he evaded all her inquiries, and forced 


As 


|| it was necessary that she should go to Rheims in order to make 


purchases for her approaching marriage, she accompanied her 
aunt thither, leaving Theophile and his mother with her father at 
St. Amand. Madame Aubertel had given her several hints pot to 
go too much to Madame Charpentier, whom she represented in a 
most comic and amusing manner as an absurd and somewhat ca- 
pricious character, whom to know slightly waa safest. This im- 
plied injunction acted differently from the manner intended, and, 
the first opportunity, Victoire contrived to see Madame Charpen- 
tier alone, when by adroit questioning, she learnt, to her dismay, 
the whole connection which subsisted between that lady and her 
intended husband. It appeared that, being in Paris a short time 
previously, she had met young Théophile and his mother, and, 
after a short acquaimtance, found that a scheme had been laid by 
the former to, entrap her into a marriage with her son; that she 


had discovered by means of letters intercepted, a plot in which 


Ds 
she was to have been deceived, and made to sign away her pro- 


| 


' 
to-morrow 


could not refuse without assigning some cause 


ever, had they approached a solitary 


the feet of Victoire. * 


claimed, “ you are not 


to carry on 


guilty ; 


perty, that bev obtained the knowledge, she was about to 


bring the mother tv justice, but was siopped by the noble con- 
duct of the young man himself, who was entirely innocent of his 
mother’s designs, and had come to warn her of her danger, 


which he had only then learnt himself. “ He is the very soul of 


continued Madame Charpentier, and it was this action 
I promised to keep secret all I 


honour,’ 
which so attached me to him 
knew of his mother, and I only tell you now to guard you against 
her insinuating manners. You who marry entirely from affection, 
are aware that Theophile has neither money nor expectations, 
but he has better—an excellent heart and an honourable mind 
Victoire left Rheims in a state of great distress, She really 
loved Théophile, and believed him to possess good qualities, but 
she trembled when she reflected on the deception which he had 
practised, although attachment to her she believed to be the mo- 
She had resolved on 


tive which actuated him her plan of action, 


and determined to prove hun 


The wedding-day was fast approcching. Théophile, instead of 


showing any anxiety on the subject, appeared to avoul being alone 





with his intended, and grew more gloomy and distant. She, how- 


ever, on the previous evening, proposed a walk to him, which he 
Scareely, how- 


and once favourite spot im 


the wood, than Théophile, suddenly stopping, threw himself at 





seloved and deceived as you are,” he ex- 
destined to become the wife of a villain s 


should have been our wedding-day ; but IT am unable 


the deceit longer. LT adore you, Victoire, and I am 


you would marry a beggar and a dixgraced man. I re- 


iafate™ So saymg, he drewa pistol 





heve you at once from s 

from his breast and pointed it at his heart ; she caught his hand 
in the act, and t contents struck a neigh ouring tree * Hold, 
Théophile,” said ‘I know all; I know that vou are not the 
heir of M. Charpentier, that the wil a forged one! I know vour 
mother’s character and your former goodness. Tet what has 
passed be forgotte 1 have sufficient for both. We will marry; 
my father w discover the decept i too late and trust to me 
to soften him. Not a word or look must betray the secret known 
to both ; we could not exist without each other; entreat not, dear 


| 


| 


' 


Madame A 


. L cannot forgive where I only love 


They were married the next day ; but the ceremony was hard- 
y over when a letter arnved which informed M. Neveux of the 
aracter of his son-in-law, of the numerous debts he had con- 


racted in Paris, of the suspicions of former forgery attached to 


iberte!l, and a warning to avoid connecting himeeJ 
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with such a family. The truth now became evident ; his daughter 
was sacrificed, and he cheated and betrayed. In the first moments 
of his rage he had recourse to the law ; and Théophile and his in- 
sinuating mother were forthwith arrested. Victoire refused to quit 
her husband, and accompanied him to prison in spite of the re- 
monstrances of her father. The defence of Madame Aubertel was 
ingenious, and full of assurance. She contended that she hada 
right to try every means to establish her son; that finding she 
could not induce Madame Charpentier to make bim a donation, 
and that M. Neveux would not give his daughter to a needy man, 
she had resorted to a little stratagem which could do no harm to 
any one, and was likely to benefit her son, who, she informed the 
was ignorant to nearly the last moment of her having taken 


yury, 
She had forged no 


the innocent means slie did of serving him 
hand-writing ; she had not even asserted that the will she showed 
M. Neveux was written by the late M. Charpentier ; if they com- 
pared it with her own letters to her son, the writing would prove 
to be the same ; it was simply a hoax she had played on a very 
easily deceived man, and she really could not see why any serious 
blame should attach to her. ° 

She was, however, sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, but 
her case recommended to the consideration of the jury as admit- 
ting of extenuating circumstances. Her son was acquitted, as it 
could not be proved that he knew anything of her intentions 

It is thought that the family will shortly quit this part of the 
country, where the story has made so great a sensation. Every 
one is sorry for the father and daughter, except a few disappoint- 
ed swains, one of whom is supposed to have written the letter 
which disclosed all; and some say that pride was the cause of 
the downfall of the pretty heiress of St Amand 

From the same. 

The conscription is very hot here and round about in the neigh- 
bourhood. A young couple shot themselves in the Bois d'Amour 
yesterday in consequence of the lover being drawn for a soldier. 
There is a reckless, drunken gayety among the peasants on whom 
the lot has fallen, which is unnatural to Frenchmen, and is really 
frightful. In every town groups may be observed, whose wild 
gestures and violent language seem to bespeak despair rather 
than willingness to join the ranks. It is greatly to be regretted that 
s0 many preparations for war are m iking throughout France, for 
the evident blessings of peace appear in every spot through which 
the traveller passes, and the exchange of quiet and wealth for 
disturbance, excitement, and discord, 1s a lamentable state to 


look forward to. i. &. ¢ 


GAIETLES AND GRAVITIES. 





A SINGULAR CHARACTER. 

We extract from the Memoirs of the Life of Roscoe the fol- 
lowing very curious account of a human phenomenon, which has 
no equal in the records of philology. 

Nearly at the same time with the illustrations of the Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, the little memoir of an extraordinary person 
appeared under the ttle of a “Memoir of Richard Roberts 
Jones, of North 
Wales, exhibiting a remarkable instance of a partial power and 


cultivation of intellect.” This most singular person, who is still 


Aberdaron, im the county of Caernarvon, in 


living, and who continues to display a love of learning and an 
extent of erudition seldom exhibited within the walls of schools 
or universities, united with a want of common sense amounting 
almost to idiocy, and a squalor and wretchedness of appearance 
of which a common mendicant would be ashamed, was first in- 
troduced to the notice of Mr. Roscoe in the early part of the 
year 1806. The impression which his extraordinary appearance 
and acquirements made upon Mr. Roscoe at this time is describ- 
ed in the following letter to Dr. Parr, who had unfortunately left 
Allerton just before the appearance there of the Welsh scholar 
“Your letter found me in conversation with one of the most 
extraordinary beings that ever occurred to my notice—a poor 
Welsh fisherman, as ragged asa colt, and as uncouth as any 
being that has a semblance of humanity. But beneath such an 
exterior is a mind cultivated not only beyond all reasonable ex- 
pectation, but beyond all probable conception. In his fishing- 
boat on the coast of Wales, at an age little more than twenty, he 
has acquired the Greek, the Hebrew, and the Latin languages— 
has read the Iliad, Hesiod, Theocritus, &c., studied the retine- 


ments of Greek pronunciation, and examined the connection of 


He reads Latin with the utmost 
sh or English. I asked 
I spoke to him 


that language with the Hebrew 
facility, and translates it ether into We! 
him if he knew Italian? 


in French; he answered me, and we carried on our conversation 


Yes, he could read it 


in that language. 

** He is well-disposed, modest, truly pious, and intelligent, but 
in his exterior motions is certainly like no other creature on 
earth. He has just entered the room with a wallet of books in 
all languages, and on my speaking to him, saluted me with a 
sort of curtsey instead of a bow. Yet the expression of his fea- 
tures speaks his mind ; and, if shaved and decked, he might not 
appear so frightful as at present. He has now left the country, 
where he says he is persecuted, and thrown himself upon our be- 
nevolence, of which he thinks he had some proof on one of his 


visite here with some fish. What | shall do with him I know 











| not; but I have promised him help and protection, which he 


shall have; and, if I find I can assist in rendering the very extra- 
ordinary talents with which God has been pleased to endow this 
humble child of indigence useful to himself or others, I shall have 
no small pleasure in doing it. If, on further experience, I find 
him as deserving as he seems to be at present, I shall most pro- 
bably take advantage of your friendship, and intrude upon you 
for your advice respecting him. At prese nt, I assure you, | think 
it one of the most extraordinary circumstances that ever fell in 
my way but, as first impressions are often incorrect, and I have 
yet seen but little of him, I will trouble you no longer respecting 
him at present, than to request your kind permission to mention 
him to you again, should I find him entitled to your advice and 
favour.” 

This extraordinary being was immediately taken by Mr. Ros- 
coe under his protection. His rags were replaced by decent 
clothing, and a comfortable bed was prepared for him at night. 
So little, however, was he accustomed to the usages of civilized 
life, that, instead of getting into the bed, he crept under it. Such, 
also, was his attachment to the squalid habits in which he had 
lived, that it was with the utmost difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to submit to those ablutions which were absolutely neces- 
sary to render a near conversation with him agreeable, or indeed 
safe. 


At Allerton many persons of distinguished learning had an 
y | 


| Opportunity of witnessing the extraordinary attainments of Rich- 


ard Roberts, who never failed to leave an impression of the 
singular powers of his intellect upon their minds. It was during 
the visit of Mr. Cone and Dr. Parr at Allerton in the year 1815, 
that the following mcident related in the memoir occurred :— 


One of his friends happened to have a party to dinner, several 


| of whem were persons of considerable literary distinction ; when, 


by the misunderstanding of a message after dinner, the door 


opened ; and to the equal surprise of both the host and his 
guests, Richard entered the room, his whole dress and appear- 
ance being grotesque in the highest degree. The curiosity of the 
company was excited ; and, after the mistake to which his intro- 
owing had been explained, he was asked several 


duction was 
questions in French, to which he gave ready and correct answers 
The conversation was then changed to Italian, in which he ac- 
quitted himself with equal readiness. ‘To this succeeded an in- 
ury into his knowledge of Latin and Greek, in which languages 


1 and translated 





some passages to the satisfaction of the 
persons prese nt. One of the party then proceeded to examine 
him more particularly, when the following dialogue occurred 


1 
} 
Q. As you seem to have made no little proficiency in lan- 


guages, pray tell me what means you take in acquiring a lan- 
. 
gluacve 
A. It is according to what the nature of the language is 


, 


Q. How would you set about acquiring a modern language 
A. If it was Spanish for instance, I would take a vocabulary 
of the language, and examine what words correspond with or re. 


semble the words mm any ether language with which I was ac- 


quainted ; as, for instance, the Latin, French, or Italian ; and 


those words I would strike out of the vocabulary, learning only 


original or peculiar words of the S 


such as were the 


tongue; and then, by the assistance of a grammar, I should soon 
! 


be able to attain a knowledge of that lang 


All the party admitted that this was a 


age 
most judicious and ex- 
cellent method ; and Richard withdrew, with expressions of ap- 


probation from all present 


It was on a previous day, during the same visit, that Richard 
had an interview with Dr. Parr, who immediately plunged into 
the darkest recesses of ancient learning. The refinements of the 
Greek languages, and the work of the critics who had illustrated 


the conversat mn changes to 





it, were entered into, and gradua 
the Hebrew, its peculiar construction and analogous tongues 
Here Richard had evidently the advantage ; and aftezanattempt- 
ed inroad into the Chaldee, the doctor rather precipitately re- 
treated, leaving a token of his liberality in the hands of the poor 
scholar. Richard being afterwards asked what he thought of the 
learned person with whom he had been conversing, replied, “ He 
is less ignorant than most men.” 

Many are the singular and amusing anecdotes recorded of 
Richard in his memoir, which concludes with a short « ym parison 
1 


between the subject of it and the famous Moses Mendelsohon 


and the learned Magliabaci 


INFLUENCE OF A FLOWER. 


There are many brief instances and apparently trivial events in 





our lives, that, at the moment of occurrence, are almost unno- 


ticed ; but which, from some association, make an impression on 


the memory at any periods of after-life, or may be remembered 
through existence with undiminished freshness, when others of 


the most seeming interest at the time fade from our recollections, 


or become abraded from our mind by a constant collision with | 


the passing transactions of our days. 
perhaps entirely, that deep and indelible sensations of regard are 


It is in early life chiefly, 


made ; and impressions in those days are often recorded upon an | 


unsullied tablet that admits in after hours of no erasement or su- 


perscription. How deep are our school-boy reminiscences ; aud 


the kindnesses received, and the friendships formed at such pe- 


mere enduring characters on our 


nods commonly constitute 





minds than all the after-occurrences, half-heartless transactions, 
perhaps, of later hours, when darker passions arise—ambi- 
tion, avarice, self-interest, and cold reality, banish for ever the 
elysian ideas of youthful romance. There is a flower, the com- 
mon cowslip of the fields, which, by reason of associations, for 
thirty years of my life I never saw without emotion ; and alt! ough 
I might sanctify this feeling, I confess my belief that it has net 
contributed to the general happiness of my life: from reverence 
at first it gradually became a disease, induced a morbid indith 
rence, and undermined and destroyed the healthful sources , 
enjoyment, 

Toward the close of a very lovely spring day—and such a love 
ly one, to my fancy, has never beamed from the heavens since — 
I carelessly plucked a cowslip from the copse-side and gave it to 
Constance. 


all her heart; as, seated on a mossy bank, she dissected with 


*Twas on that beautiful evening when she told me 


downcast eyes every part of the flower; chives, pomtal, petal, all 
were displayed, though I am sure she never even thought of the 
class. My destiny through life I considered as fixed from that 
hour. Shortly afterwards I was called by the death of a relative 
to a distant part of England: upon my return Constance was no 
more. The army was my original destination; but my mind 
began to be enfeebled by hourly musing upon one subject alone. 
without cessation or available termination; yet reason enough 
remained to convince me that, without change and excitement, it 
would degenerate into fatuity 

The preparation and voyage to India, new companions, and 
ever-changing scenes, hushed my feelings, and produced a calm 
that might be called a state of blessedness—a condition in which 
the ignoble and inferiour ingredients of our nature were subdued 
by the divinity of mind. Years rolled on in almost constant ser 
vice; nor do I remember many of the events of that time, even 
with interest or regret. In one advance of the army to which | 
was attached, we had some skirmishing with the irregulars of 
our foe ; the pursuit was rapid, and I fell behind my detachment 


wounded and weary, in ascending a ghaut. Resting in the jungk 





with languid eyes fixed on the ground, without any particul 
} older 


feeling but that of fatigue and the smarting of mv shoulder, a 
8 


cowslip caught my sigh My blood rushed to my heart—and, 


shuddering, I started on my feet, felt no fatigue, knew of no 
wound, and yoine d my party I had not seen this flower for ten 
years! but it probably saved my life—an European officer, 
wounded and alone, might have tempted the avarice of some of 


the numerous and savage followers of an Indian army. In the 





cooler and calmer hours of reflection since, I have often thought 








that this appearance was a mere phantom, an illusion—the off 


spring of weakness: I saw it but fora moment, and too 





fectly to be assured of reality: and whatever I believed at 


time seems now to have been a painting of the mind rather t 
an ohyect of vision: but how that image started up T conjecture 
This flower 


not—the effect was immediate and preservative 


I had the command of an advance | 


Was again seen in Spain | 


ty, and in one of the recesses of the Pyreness, of the romant 
beautiful Pyrenees, upon a secluded bank, surrounded by a shrub- 
berv so lovely as to be noticed by many—was a cors/ip It was 
nee I had seen it in Mysore: Td 
ower, and 1 


now nearly twenty years s 


fund melancholy chill came over me ; vet 


start, but a cok 


possibly have gazed long on this humble little fi 


called many dormant thoughts, had not a sense of duty (ior we 
momentarily expected an attack) sommoned my attention tot 
rea esol ile; 30, drawing the back of my hand across my eve 
I cheered my party with * Forward, lads '” and pursued my 

and saw it no more until England and all her flowery mea 
met my view: but many davs and service had wasted lile, 





worn the fine edge of sensibility away: they were now 


me in end 


’ . , 
less profusion, almost unheeded, and without ex 


ment. I viewed not the cowslip when fifty, as I had done w 


the eyes of nineteen 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


To cive a general description of the prairies of the west, so 38 
£ H I 





to enable the stranger to form some tolerable estimate of ther 
aspect, thew beauty and grandeur, vet native desolation, is a task 
which ought to employ abler pens. It 1s a subject sufficient!v 
copious to engage the genius of the great, the attention of the 
philosopher, or the examination of the curious. The name pra 
is of French origin, and mn the English means literally a meadow 
than which no name can be more apy riate to the west 
plains 

To have some faint idea of their extent one should fancy hin 
self as standing upon the verge of an immense meadow ¥ i 
stretches onto an interminable distance before him; or as at 
in the midst of a mi@Wey field where in every direction the ! 


zon seems to meet the clouds, or to the verge of which 


vision could not reach. Here one seems to conte mplate mmet- 
sitv—the mind becomes clevated above the sordid things of eart 
The view, especially by moonlight, has no bounds save the starry 
canopy, which from its vaulted arch in celestial grandeur seems 
to descend and embrace the rising earth. This is peculiarly the 
case with the Grand Prairie, which commences in Warren county. 
Missouri, and extends northwardly to the Rocky Mountains, aud 
! The mind, however, soon 


westwaruly, it is said, even to Mexico 





cloys under the exercise of endless prospect, and naturally res 


objects within the immediate v vy. Dur 


y snrro 
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” vernal and estival months these immense fields are exhibited |; “but now before ye'll have time to invint any fresh lie about || Quashie neber lose.’ * But will he pay!’ I inquired * Quashie 
- clothed in the richest verdure. The tall grass, when zephyrs |, him—and sure you Kerry boys are quick at that—I'll tell ye || pay himself, massa. You see, Massa Buccra, massa gib Quashie 
a play, waving in the wind, hurries the mind to the mighty deep, || that’s the same baste the tailor in Patrick-street got to make the || tenpenny-bit for grass for muse Quashie bet fippenny him make 
tg while the beholder fancies himself surrounded by the sportive || dandy coats from which the gentlemen are so mighty fond of | him go ober de Gut—Quashie win—Quashie had fippenny for 
‘ ocean billows. Such is the mysterious links by which the mind || wearing now.” cake, mule hab fippenny for grass.’ ” 
= jis chained, and the influence of native resemblances, that we im- This little jest raised John immediately in the estimation of . 
“fh , ly fe ed to distant climes, and almost fancy we || his companions, and led toa recital of the following story — . . 
a mediately feel translated to distan mes, and almos . 0 panions, and c of the following story | NOVEL PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
hold sweet converse with kindred spirits far away. Recalling the |, * There were two young gintlemen here last summer, mighty ae 
ce } : aaf : i ae : , , At twenty years of age Mademoiselle Guinard had her portrait 
thoughts, however, from flights of imagination, and endeavouring, || dandy chaps intirely, and we couldn't make out what country they 
e- } . . } , ’ " , 13° " pa nted by an eminent artist, and by t aid of this picture she 
so to speak, to collect the fragments of mind from the wild exu- || belonged to, purtending they couldn't understand us. And sure , : . } 
‘ : . . : ; . . was enabled, if | may so express myself, to analyze her complerx- 
berance of fancied fairy land, we are attracted by the garden of | enough we could return the compliment, for their words war fine See ; ‘ : , . d ; 4 " 
es i r . at oO say, she made herself! actually acquaint with @ 
Flora, in the midst of which we seem to stand, or in its centre drawn, finer than flax twenty cuts to the dozen—they bothered Ag pao ti sl AOR te , l ‘b bk ] 
‘ . . 2 he dit t tints of which it wa ymposed inthe blooming days 
lost. Here exotics of every hue spread their corolla in lively | the life out of us with questions, and kept putting down every the different t oe : she sto oer gta Py 
ne : : , : . : : of her youth. Wah these colours duly prepared, she seated her 
tints of varied beauty; nor can the most extravagant imagina- thing they saw or heard in their bits of note-books. One of ‘em iol : , ; 
> . - self toilet, as an artist would place himself before his ease 
‘0 tion, independent of ocular demonstration, conceive of the innu- |, was from Ameriky, I believe ; and his comrade called him * Wil self at her toilet, as ana oul | Litnse elore his ’ 
P . Ld : > ‘ ar here, with th ortrait before her, she every morning re-pro- 
3 merable wild flowers of every shade by which he is surrounded ley.’ Well, they war just the sort—for we're used to them, and and there, with the | orning re-} 








Here the industrious bee, the gaudy butterfly, and beautiful hum- 
ming-bird vie with each other in culling sweets, in sipping am- 
brosia from every Mower, and nectar from every cell. 


SCENE ON BOARD A STEAMBOAT. 


We had a pleasant trip from New Orleans to Cincinnati, and 
had scarcely landed at the latter place when the bell of a little 
steamer for “up the river” sounded. Our party hurried on 
board and found the diminutive craft already crowded ; but as we 
never expect very good accommodations on that part of the river, 
and no other opportunity offered for leaving soon, we concluded 
to remain. Upon looking around to see what chance there was 
for amusement on our trip from my fellow-passengers, I was par- 
ticularly struck with the appearance of an elderly lady, who 
seemed very ill at ease. Every time steam was allowed to es- 
cape from the boiler, she appeared to fancy it the prelude to a 
grand explosion, and was evidently in a state of continual excite- 


ment. As she is to be my heroime, 1 may as well attempt to 




















can see asy enough whether they have a good heart to the coun- 
thry or not ; they war just the sort to misrepresent every thing, 
not out of badness, but from being strangers to our ways; and 
so we thought we'd give them some fine big lies to carry home ; 
and we met that baste in the Gap, and ‘that’s the orginal Irish 
ass, ye’r honours,’ said I, ‘the true breed ;—well, that went 
down in the book wid a sketch 

see T 


thry, ver honours, of t 





hat’s the diseendant, and the only one living in the coun 
he rale one that O'Donoghue was mdin 


for divarshin the evening the waters broke in upon him.’ 


g 
** Are you sure of that,’ said one 
* *Tt's as thrue, sir,’ I made answer, ‘as that it's the rale ani- 
mal ;—well, ‘hat went down, and then they coshered together, 


and so I thought I'd give 


and said ‘that was a singular fact ;° 
them another to make it ] ‘ural. * There's an ould ancient wo nan 
in the Gap, makes beautiful stocking out of its hair,’ I says, ‘ and 
if yer honours would like a pair, just as a curiosity, I think I 


could get them, may be, as a favour; and then no one would mis- 








duced its perfect fac-simile By this ingenious stratagem, Gui- 
nard, at fifty, frequently passed for twenty 


Original. 





OUR MAN OF WAR. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CARLTON Ric®, U. 8. NAVY 


“Pulehrum est benefacere Reipublica, etiam benedicere haud absurdum 


est.” — Sallust. 


How gallantly our battie-ship 
()'er foam-crest surges thes 
Her white wings skimming now the seas, 


Now soaring to the skies 


right 


Her flag of light's a meteor | 
That heeds nor storm nor wreck, 
A thousand patr ot spirits share 


The glory of her dech 


ol 
lent } : ic v8 .) - 
: : te doubt, when you had them to show ;'—well, they took wonder- 
pnt, describe her, although I shall hardly do her full yustice. She was is én \ ype on eee Adieu to home, where loved ones dwell, 
u o the stockings, and asked me to get some: fine, grey 
le, the tallest woman I ever saw, but the effect of her height was || , *s £ ' _ ' let ae = y Our country we quick leave ; 
= coorse stockings they war, made out of the wool of the erry 
ilar taken away by her immense breadth. She was one of M‘Donald . 4 Hark to the deep cathedral swell 
pee a, a sheep ; and the ould woman caught the wind of the word cute | : . 
ra Clark's style of beauties—* with a waist like a cotton-bag, and a | Of th’ outward bounding wave 
“an . enough, and was up to the thing at once ;—well, they paid her || : 
1, foot like a flounder.”” Never did | see such a moving mass of flesh . a A sigh for friends now far behind, 
. ' ‘ for them more than what she ax d, and vet her conscience w asnt i} . 
am neircled by a petticoat. Oh! she was very fat. l pon inquiry I 2 ‘ ik | A cheer for honour’s way; 
} altogether finder about the price ; and, oh! yea, just to hear how | ‘ 
ten learned that she had been a passenger on board the steamboat : Three more, for majesty of mind 
; : they talked to each other in a furrin tongue that sounded mighty ; 
cer, F , at the time is was burned a few years before, and narrowly ; z oS . And freedoin’s boundless sway 
; ‘ , : like boy Latin, and put the stockings by so careful 
e of escaped with her life. Only a few weeks had elapsed since the dhe : ¢ es . : 
; : ; ; i “What a shame !” we exclaimed Farewell awhile, thou lessening shore 
the catastrophe of the Ben Sherrod, by which some scores of hapless || : : 5 : > 
: ‘ “wee | “Oh! it was only a bit of a spree '—an innocent joke for di- }} All hail thou mighty sea 
ght mortals were hurried into eternity through the combined agency e : | , : : 
E : : , . varshin Yarra sure the strangers get many a la oh out of That bears our pennant proud where er 
‘ of fire and water. What wonder that the woman was alarmed : neg - — 
} t of t } t poor I addy, and it would ill be come us not to return the com \ foeman’s flag we see 
per at the prospect ol a steamboat voyage a d s i ; ap ; 
bab ' ment."—Mr. and Mrs. Hall's Iveland Lo! on th’ horizon looms a bull 
the After we left the landing, the principal topic of conversation WW , 
- " ~~~ . ~ ene hose black spars hostile rise, 
t among the passengers was the numerous accidents which had || : n : 
. ; : , t A NEGRO BOY IN THE WEST INDIES, Je cmpire now, thou ocean great 
ture lately happened. Nearly every person was equipped with a life- || B . . 
. f rT r | > dc witnesses, VON Skies 
wer preserver, and some were so cautious as to hang them in their The negro boys there are the most cunning imps I have ever 
< : ‘ } } clits } , 
| berths filled with air and ready for use at a moment’s warning. |; had to do with. I recollect on my last voyage to Jamaica, while Mark! moving like a spirit dark, 
t Night came, and all were snugly ensconced in their berths, when my vessel was lying in St. Anne's Bay, I had to go to Port Ma That war-ship lurches now ; 
ir! there arose the crv of fire! The wood on the bow of the boat || Ta to look for some cargo; and on my way thither, near Ora Clear decks for action! To your guns! 
was had caught fire, and was blazing fiercely up, shining through the Cabeca, I came to one of the numerous small rivers that empty Steadv' each ga!lant brow ! 
, 1 ’ eo) 3 ttl > , ' e : . 
‘ glass doors of the social hall and the cabin windows until the themselves into the little bays along the coast—I think it was || See! see! she hoists the foe's red flag ! 
t whole boat seemed enveloped in a sheet of fame. In an in- the Salt Gut. When at some distance, I had observed a negro | Up with our * stripes and stars ! 
ly stant all was confusion and alarm. Passengers tumbled out of || boy belabouring a mule most heartily; but before I got up he | His bow gun booms! He fires again! 
rw their berths, and over one another; some grasping their preserv- had left off his thumpirg and dismounted, and now appeared in Have at him, Yankee tars ! 
” ers—some ran for their baggage—some for their wives ; the wise earnest talk with his beast, which, with fore legs stretched out E ' , . 
. > } . W ‘ ll done Le ir cown upon him, lads 
eye ones kept quiet. In the midst of the hubbub the door of the || firm, and ears la 1 down, seemed proof against all arguments to |} , f 6 , 
1 . aAunch rih your tron hres 
ladies’ cabin flew wide open, and out burst our fat lady, dressed induce him to enter the water. Quashie was all animation, and : . : 
a : : i ae As Perry, Hull, Decatur did, 
all in white, her face “a map whereon terror was drawn in all its || his eyes flashed like fire-flies e 
} ” } , oW ' ' ’ e . > Now emulate your sires 
. pes,’ and around her waist a huge life-preserver, not inflated Yho—o-. you he go ober erry well—me bet you fiy pen- H 'B } rikes his flag 
, . . rrah it see, he st es ti a 
Seiz ng this by the nipple with both hands, she rushed from one nv me mare you go—No Why for you no bet Why for you ( f ’ t . 
: ease hiring we must save 
" to another, exclaiming, in a voice of agony, ** Blow me up! blow no go over Here the mule shook his ears to drive off the flies, || ; ' ip | ' 
= = . . . oil His crippled ship—she sinks Bear ‘hand 
\ me up! for heaven's sake, w me up! will nobody blow me which aimost devour the poor animais in that climate. Oh  — 
: ! , } } ” lo rescue the conquer'd brave 
up Had the old lady actually exploded, I must have done as || you do bet—berry well—den me try 
I did, roll on the floor in a fit of inextinguishable laughter, with The young rascal (he was not more than ten years old disap- Soon on our deck the sullen foe 
half the witnesses of the scene for mv companions The boat peare d in the bush, and returned in a few seconds with some Surrenders his command 
sos was stopped, the fire got under, and, not the least difficult opera- strips of fan weed, a few small pebbles, and a branch of the cac- The tight is o'er, now foes no more, 
thew tion, the fat lady's alarm subsided. The next day we landed her | tus plant. To put three or four pebbles in each of the mule's We grasp the friendly hand 
a task at her place of destination, since which time I have never seen ears, and tie them up with the fan-weed, was but the work of a Victors ! we soothe his wounded pride 
ently her, but the recollection of the scene has cost me many a fit of || minute. He then jumped on the animal's back, turned round, Thus brave men ever meet ; 
yf the the side-ache |; put the plant to his tail, and off they went, asa negro himself And Ene, Tums, Champlain prove 
ra Se ee eee, ii would say, ‘“‘ like mad, Massa.” Into the water they plunged— That such tars man our fleet 
“ DOING A TRAVELLER. }} the little fellow grinning and showing his teeth in a perfect ec. } , , 
" Oh! be ever oer such men 
st An amusing anecdote of quizzing an Englishman was related stasy. Out they got on the other side—head and ears down— || F Q 
. : " : | t r st ead i er wes 
to us im the Gap of Dunloe We met a donkey with a coating of tail and heels 1 p, ar d the boy's arms flving about as if they did =" 7 
. , , , 1 . . I gior s, when the war-wind's hush'd, 
nr hair so long as to resemble that of the lama. John, our Cork not belong to him; and | st sight of him as he went over the : 
dey g Or when it hereely blows 
n driver, turned out of his way to look at it; and so suggested to rocky steep at full gallop, where one false step would have pre 7 11 
: . t ! ' ' ( ne, cheer all ha we're homeward bound, 
at vue of our guides to have some fun with the ** Corkeen c pitated the ninto the sea beneath, from whence there would have | _ 
yo peace and altars tree; 
hor * Tlave you any /astes of that kind in Cork '"* was the question been but small chance of escape. No, no, a butcher's boy is1 as 9 
P i i , The mo D {give up the ship " 
“Ts it asses you mane was John’s question in return thing to a negro boy—the one may i de like the devil, but the \ 
p . — : Your watchword ever be 
amet “Oh no'—bedad we know they're plenty enough in Cork; other 1s the very devil himself mding 
earth they needn't import them any how; but sure that’s not an ass ! “ Did you see any more of him, sir!” inquired a young lady Then crowd all sail' our trim, tant ship 
i 4 i = 
starry * Not an ass '” " Opposite For home and loved ones steer, 
seems “ Yarra, man alive! when did ye see an ass with such a coat “Ves, madam; about two hours afterwards I reached Port And all our household deities 
ly the as that on its back '” Maria, and in an open space near the stores there sat, or rather || Whose magic spells are dear 
ounty. John looked doubtingly at the mass of shaggy hair that was || lay, young Quashie eating cakes ; and there also stood the mul | Let discipline be still observed 
} . . : 
is, ane standing listlessly in the middle of the road ; and its coat was so \| eating guinea-grass, and looking much more cheerful than when || As e'er our seaman's boast ; 
r, soon long that only the tips of the ears were visible above the shag }} I first saw him at Salt Gut. * Well, Quashie,’ I said, ‘ you have || Hark! hark! Columbia greets us back, 
ever's “ Bedad it is a queer baste sure enough,” said John at last ; }j got here, I see, but which of you won!’ * Quashie win, massa— \{ To guard her rock-yirt coast 
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THEY MAY SING IN THEIR GLEE. 


A BALLAD—BY HENRY B. HIRST. 





Tuey may sing in their glee, of the good oak-tree, 
The pride of the forest way! 
But on mountain or lea, there is nought to me, 
Like the syc’more old and gray ! 
In the tempest shout 
He waveth about, 
And never a whit cares he 
For the whirling blast, 
That goes whistling past, 
Spreading sorrow o'er land and sea. 


On his branches white, in the clear moonlight, 
The owlet sitteth and sings, 
And the night-hawk brown looketh calmly down, 
While pluming his varied wings, 
And beneath him plays, 
In a frolic maze, 
Elfin, and fairy, and fay, 
And revel and song, 
The whole night long, 
Rise up irom the mossy way. 


In his green old age, when the tempest's rage 
He has faced so well and long, 
Comes the woodman wight, with his axe so bright, 
And his arm so brown and strong ! 
And his t 
*Neath the woodman’s blow, 
And his tall trunk falls along ; 
And away from the spot 


ranches bow 


He is ta’en and forgot, 
As soon as my simple song. 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM VENICE. 


“T stood in Venice, on the bridge of sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand 

Isaw from out the wave her structure rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O'er the fair times when many a subject land 

Look'd to the winged lion's marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles.’ 





Tutse beautiful lines of Byron can be no where so fully ap- 
preciated by the reader, perhaps, as when standing upon the spot 
described, looking up to the bridge of sighs, which still hangs, 
like the ark of death, over the dark waters which divide the ducal 
palace from the gloomy prison of the old Venetians. The bridge 
of sighs is a covered walk, connecting the prison with the palace, 
in which sate the tribunal for trying all offenders against the re- 
public. ‘The state prisoners on the day of trial were conducted 
from the prison, over the bridge of sighs, to the room of the state 
tribunal in the palace, where sat their masked judges, holding 
the destiny of the accused upon their lips. ‘The prisoners, how- 
ever, knew not their fate until they had left the tribunal, and re- 
traced their steps as far as the bridge of sighs. If they were 
permitted to recross the bridge, and again enter the cells from 
which they had been taken, they knew that they were safe; and 
But, 


were they not allowed to recross the bridge, but conducted down 


the “bridge of sighs’ beeame to them a bridge of joy 


to the prisons of the condemned, which are under the ducal 
palace, and below the surface of the water, they knew their doom 
The 
descent to the humid dungeons under the ducal palace is down a 


was sealed, and that for them there remained no hope. 


flight of stairs just upon the entrance of the bridge of sighs, so 
that the awful moment for the prisoner was when he had reached 
that point on his return from trial, not knowing whether he was 
One 
avenve conducted to pardon and life, and the other “led down to 
No one can descend the little dark 


to die or live until he saw his way opened before him. 


the chambers of death.” 
winding stairs that lead down to the dungeons below the bridge 
of sighs, unshocked by the horrid scene where so many unfortu- 
nate beings perished miserably under the iron rule of the Vene- 
tian republic. More than eight hundred prisoners were strangled 
in these doleful cells in the short space of two days. Deep stains 


of blood are still visible and thick upon the ponderous walls of 


this state slaughter-house of human beings. 

There is something fearful, if not awfully appalling, in the con- 
templation of death in its mildest aspect. To die in one’s bed 
at home, surrounded by friends and all the consolations and sym- 
pathy of affection, is indeed a fearful thing ; and to meet the 
king of terrours in any of the thousand various forms in which 
he, as by accident, puts out the light of mortal beings, and con- 
signs them to darkness and the grave, is still more impressive 
and solemn to think of. But to grapple with him in cold blood, 
in a dark, damp, gloomy prison like this, adds ten thousand stings 








| 





and agonies which belong not to the majesty of death, but rather | 


to the wicked invention of man! The little port-hele, now walled 
up, through which the bodies were thrust after death, and con- 





veyed by the boatmen down to the sea, was pointed out to us ; 
and, as we examined it by the light of our torches, the deep 
streams of human gore dried and clotted upon the walls but too 
clearly indicated its use. 

These prisons are now no longer used as such. Indeed I be- 
lieve they were never occupied by any other than state criminals. 
But in the more prosperous and jealous days of the republic 
those were generally numerous enough to keep most of the dole- 
ful cells inhabited. When the French, in the latter part of the last 
century, tore open these literal hells, there was only one misera- 
ble being found in them. He had been there fourteen years, and 
had never scen the light of day from the first moment of his con- 
finement until the time of his deliverance by the French soldiers ; 
but he had scarcely opened his eyes to the sun when he was 
struck blind, and never saw the light afterwards. 


** The long file 
Of her dead doges are declined to dust ; 
But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust.” 


One of the most conspicuous objects in the beautiful Prazza 
di Saint Marco, and one that strikes the traveller in entering 
that square with most interest, perhaps, is the Ducal Palace, the 
splendid residence of the doges of Venice. It still stands in all 
its grandeur and severity, unmoved by the effects of time or the 
wasting influences of revolution and change. It is a vast fabric, 
heavy in its structure, grave and even gloomy in its general 
aspect. Yet some parts of it are really beautiful ; and so well was 
it built and so permanent in its foundation, that, though century 
after century have ran down the heels of time since its comple- 
tion, it still remains in perfect preservation, without having given 
way in the warping of a single column or the crumbling of a 


single brick. It is impossible to stand before this noble pile, un- 


mindful of the ancient glory and splendour ofthe Venetians. Almost | 


every part of it teems with impressive declarations of their mu- 
nificence, grandeur and taste. ‘The giant's stairs, of broad and 
polished marble, conduct from the great court to the landing, 
where all the doges received the crown, and where one lost his 
head. The giant's stairs in themselves are superb, and are sur- 
mounted by the colossal statues of Mars and Neptune. The lion's 
mouth of denunciation, that once yawned fearfully upon these 
stairs, now, shorn of its teeth, * grins horribly a ghastly smile. 
From the landing of the “giant's stairs” one enters upon the 
“‘ golden staircase,” beautifully adorned with gilded stucco-work 


” 


| of various devices, and soon stands in the great council-hall 
| This immense and splendidly decorated hall contains the cele- 


brated library of St. Mark. But, as the amazed visiter contem- 
plates the bold and beautiful paintings of Tintoretto, Paul Vero- 
nese, and others of the old masters with which this hall is most 
lavishly embellished, St. Mark and his library are the last things, 
probably, that are thought of. Suill the library is not to be wholly 
overlooked. It comprises more than ninety thousand volumes 
and seven thousand manuscripts, ainongst which is a donation of 
a part of Petrarch’s books. And, after all, it is properly enough 
placed in this gorgeous hall, though it would make a more dis- 
tinct Impression on the general visiter were it seen In more hum- 
ble quarters. But in its present location it 1s smiled upon by the 
great historical paintings of the republic, in which Venice is seen 
crushing kingdoms and distributing states, crowned in heaven 
and sitting with the gods. Every side of this great hall embodies 
forth her deeds of glory, dyed in the glowing colours of her im- 
mortal painters. And it is these inestimable productions of indi- 
viduals who, in the sunshine of Venetian splendour, moved in com- 
paratively humble and straitened spheres, that now speak in the 
most forcible language of the ancient glory of the republic, and 


identify their authors with Htr noblest deeds 


departed, and the proud palaces and costly monuments of her | 


sunny days are fast crumbling in ruins amidst the waves over 
which for centuries they have triumphed, and delighted and 


amazed the world 


The long line of doges that once stood forth in gorgeous robes | 


and power are little thought of now, and their portraits that hang 
round the great rooms ef the palace are seldom looked at. But 
the admired works of those who have delineated and illustrated 
the proud deeds of the Venetians inspire for their authors the 
love and respect of every beholder. The great hall of the coun- 
cil is particularly rich in the works of Tintoretto. His * Glory 
one hundred and seventy feet long and thirty in 
This is the larges¢ painting in 
It 


But it is still greatly 


of Paradise,” 
width, eccupies one end of it. 
the world, though probably not the greatest is said to have 
suffered much from time and restoration. 
admired, though, to an unpractised eye, it presents little more 
than a scene of confusion and disorder. He also painted * Venice 
amongst the deities; the “Victory of Stefano Contarini ;" 
“ The Doge da Ponta receiving the deputation of the towns ;” 


“ Marcello’s Victory,’ and ** The Ambassadors presented to the | 


Emperour at Padua ;” all immensely large and beautiful paint- 
ings. ‘The great painting of Frederick Barbarossa before Alex- 
ander III. is by Zaccart. The Pope granting permission to Otho 
to return to his father, Dondola’s first conquest of Constantinople, 
and Francisco's naval victory won upon the Po, are all fine paint- 
ings, by Palme. But it would be more than useless to attempt 
an enumeration of the various works of art that adorn this hall, 
commemoratical of the religious, military and political events of 
Venice, since no description can possibly convey an adequate 


idea of their force and beauty to one not upon the spot. They 











But her glory has || 


| the visiters. 


! derfully fertile mester 





must be seen to be properly appreciated, and seen in Veni 

they seem to be, one a. besond of themselves, hecntnes ta 
no slight degree upon surrounding objects and circumstances for 
the power and effect which they produce upon the admiring thou- 
sands who crowd around them. The balloting chamber, also ay 
immensely large room, is covered on all sides, as well as the ceil- 
ing, with fine old paintings, illustrative of the deeds of Venetian 
glory ; and high upon the walls near the ceiling they are lined 
round with the portraits of the old doges of Venice. In the hal! 
of the state inquisition, now neat and freshly painted, there 
seemed to be nothing with which to associate an idea of terrour 
or fear, although an incident occurred ere we left it that seemed 
to touch a tender spot in the sensitive nerves of at least one of 
That was an Englishman, who, in company with 
two more of his countrymen, with fresh linen great-coats, grim- 
looking hats, half-grown mustachios, and hands thrust deep into 
their side-pockets, came blustering into the room, sputtering 
away furiously in unintelligible French and broken Italian, and 
endeavoured to draw the attention of our very civil cicerone en- 
tirely upon themselves. In this to a considerable extent they 
succeeded. Without, however, heeding in the least the interest- 
ing explanations or answers of the patieht guide, question {ol- 
lowed question in the most rapid and abrupt manner, in regard to 
the various objects in the room, upon all of which they brought 
their eye-glasses to bear in the most quizzical and scrutinizing 
style, throwing themselves during the investigation into a variety 
of affected and amusing attitudes. At last one of them, evidently 
a little better satisfied with himself and the attention that he had 
drawn around him than his friends, threw himself into a theatrical 
air, shrugged his shoulders significantly, and exclaimed, in the 
affected, tlat and elevated tones peculiar to his country, “* Jt makes 
Our clever cicerone 


one tremble to stand in this awful piace.” 
thinking, probably, that it would amount to a breach of civility 
not to make some kind of a reply to the remark of so fine a gen- 
tleman, gravely observed that, anciently, * honest men never 
whereupon the 


trembled on entering the hall of the inquisition, 
English gentleman aforesaid changed colour around the eyes, bit 


his lips, brought his glass to bear suddenly upon the ceiling, then 


upon the floor, and begun to whistle ‘* God save the Queen ;”’ and 
when we left the hall of inquisition to inspect the senate-cham- 
ber, our English friends turned off to view the bridge of sighs 
The great hall of the senate, richly embellished with paintings 
by Veccellio, Tintoretto, the younger Palma and others, remains 
as it was when vacated by the old degenerate senators, at their 
last pitiful session. The leather-covered stalls are well preserved, 
but the room is much less imposing in architectural beauty and 
adornment than the hall of the council, or even the balloting- 
chamber. The hall of the “council of ten” still exhibits nch 
traces of the divine touches of Paul Veronese and other Venetian 
masters, while it has long been stripped of the masked creatures 


, 


that once sate in severe judgment there ; and they have long 
since given an account, probably, to a higher tribunal, of their 
deeds in that room. 

The hall of the four doors, by Palladio, is a superb room, wor- 
thy the genius of the architect, and in harmony with the sump- 
tuosity of the other state apartments of the palace. Over the 
four beautiful doors, supported by columns of oriental marble, are 
four statues of great beauty and excellence, said to be the pro- 


| ductions of Vittoria, Francesco Castelli, Campagna and Giulio 


del Marco. There also is to be seen one of Titian’s lovely gems, 
the splendid painting of the faith of the doge, Marino Grimani 
This, with the doge Grimani kneeling before the Virgin and St 
Mark, by Catarini, was carried to Paris by Napoleon. There are 
other beautiful paintings adorning the elegant hall of the four 
doors, by Carletto Caliari, Vectina and others, while the ceiling 
is beautifully embellished with stuccoes by Vittoria, and frescoes 
by Tintoretto. In the smal! room, called anti-collegio, is the 
celebrated painting of the Rape of Europa, by Paul Verones: 
It is said to have suffered much from bad restoration, but it is still 
glowing in great freshness, beauty and excellence. There are 
also in the same apartment many fine things from the hands of 
Tintoretto, Bassano and others. But why should I attempt a fur- 
ther enumeration of this temple of art, every part of which so 
profusely abounds in the inimitable productions of the genius pe- 
culiar to a period that can never revive, since all descriptions can 
scarcely convey the least possible idea of their surpassing exce!- 
lence and transcendant beauty 

Tintoretto is supposed to have been buried in the vaults be- 
neath the crumbling remains of the once splendid church of Santa 
Maria dell’ Orto; though no traces are now visible of the spot 
where they laid him, or his beautiful daughter whom he loved 
and idolized 
whose walls totter beneath a leaky roof and destroyed ceiling, 


Yet, amongst the spoils of this declining ruin, 


there is much to remind the visiter of its ancient splendour, w th 
which the name of Tintoretto 1s associated in a manner that can- 
not fail to render his memory precious to the bosom of every ad- 
mirer of the werks of genius. In addition to the “ Prodigies that 
will precede the last judgment,” and the “ Worshipping of the 
golden calf,” productions of Tintoretto’s early career, though full 
of imagination and beautifully composed, his ‘ Presentation of 
the Virgin,” now hanging frameless, high in one corner of the 
church, apparently neglected, 1s one of the most lovely things 
that I have ever seen from the hands of that inventive and won- 
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‘precious things that cannot but delight the visiter, though his 
feelings will be touched with sorrow to see them so much neglect- 
ed and so poorly housed. 

The church and confraternity of St. Roch, standing in an al- 
most deserted part of the city upon the bank of a narrow canal, 
afford additional evidence of the wealth, taste and munificence of 
the old Venetians. The architectural beauty and embellishments 
of these buildings are above all praise or censure, while their 
other attractions stand pre-eminent. All that art or wealth could 
accomplish seem to have been combined in the sumptuosity and 
splendour of these fabrics. Though time is fast laying them in 
dilapidation and ruin, still they are beautiful, and breathe forth 
the purity of taste, the exuberance of art, and the splendour of 
by-gone days. This establishment is said to have originated in 


the awful plague that used to ravage and lay waste the gay in- ! 
habitants of the “ golden city ” in its proudest, most glorious and | 


most prosperous days. Here may be seen some of Tintoretto’s 
noblest works, more, perhaps, than are to be found of that won- 
derful man’s paintings in any one place elsewhere. Two im- 
mensely large halls are entirely covered with them, and the ceil- 
ing was also painted by him. His portrait, painted by himself, 
and doubtless a good likeness, hangs over the door of a splendid 
room called the albergo. It indicates a man of more than sixty 
years of age, worn with care, study, labour, and perhaps sorrow. 
It is, however, fitly placed over this door, which opens upon one 
of his noblest and most beautiful paintings. Indeed, the divine 
touches of Tintoretto strike the beholder with admiration on all 
sides of this room, while the crucifixion, covering the entire side 


of the apartment opposite the entrance seems to be a work too | 
perfect and elevated to have been achieved by human hands. || 
The vast size of the painting, the variety of figures, the multi- | 
plicity of attitude and action, the depth and beauty of colour, the 


nature that seems stamped upon every object, and the life that 


breathes in every part of this astonishing painting, fill the mind | 


with admiration for the art, and warm the bosom with a feeling 
infinitely more tender than that of veneration and respect for the 
memory of its author. This is said to be his chef-d’eurre, but 
there is scarcely a gallery or church in all Venice, perhaps not 
one, that cannot boast the possession of more or less of the works 
of this immortal painter. And in the confraternity of St. Roch 
alone there are more of his works, probably, than any other paint- 
er, except Rubens, ever produced. There is generally a fault in 
his colour, but otherwise he is always original, elevated, and 
above criticism. It is said of him that he was always so misera- 
bly poor, and obliged to work for such small wages, as precluded 
the possibility of his using the best of colours, which is offered 
as an apology by some of his admirers for the great disadvantage 
in which his paintings appear, contrasted with Titian’s, whose 
colours are always rich and mellow to the life. The church of 
St. Roch is no less rich in the productions of the creative genius 
of Tintoretto than the great halls of the confraternity ; yet both 
are adorned with the lovely works of other artists, some of whom 
are more celebrated even than Tintoretto. Michael Angelo did 
some of the curious carving in wood that adorns the upper hall. 
But this establishment seems to be of but little use at the present 
day, possessing no other revenue, I believe, than the trifling sums 
given by visiters, who go in there to inspect cae of the noble 
monuments of the faded glory of a departed nation. 





LEGENDS OF ITALY. 


Aut who have either travelled in Italy, or read much about 
that land of enchantment and passion, beauty and fierceness, are 
so well acquainted with the peculiar system of free-trading which 
is acted upon by those very peremptory personages, the banditti, 
that I do not feel warranted in taxing the columns of the “ Court 
Journal * to even the smallest extent for the insertion of mere 
details, which would have no novelty for its readers. I proceed, 
therefore, at once, and in the fewest possible words, to give the 
Legend of Gondolfi, as it was given to me by an intelligent pea- 
sant, who served as my guide through the rugged and dangerous 
pass which the castle scowls over and commands. B. 





LUCREZIA; 
OR, THE VENGEANCE OF A BANDIT'S BRIDE, 


The last of the warlike and antique race of Gondolfi has gone 


to the grave long years since, and the Hold is fast falling into || 


decay ; but there are many still living who can remember the lord 


in his prime of manly beauty, and the castle in its pride of was- | 


sail and revelry. If Count Este, the last lord, had any prominent 
fault, it was a fierceness of temper, not merely when, at the head 
of his serried and well-mounted columns, he rushed upon the 
embattled foe, but also, we grieve to sav, when the field was won, 
and when the foeman was no longer capable of resistance. Even 
in the palmiest season of his life this trait in his character made 
him often a scourge where he might have been a blessing, and 
many a man of high as well as of low rank, his foe, who but for 
that one fatal failing would have rejoiced in the title of his friend 
But it was reserved for the close of his life to commend to his 
own lips the poisoned chalice of inexorable resolve, and to smite 
him with that most dread tu quoque, ** Thou, who never sparedst 
‘hy foe, wouldst thou fain have me to spare my foe—thyse// ?” 
During the long absence of Este from Gondolf, the band.ti of 
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— a a _— _ — 
the neighbourhood had grown so daring as to commit depreda- 
tions and pursue travellers even to the very walls of the castle 
itself ; and if they did not actually assail the castle, it was only 
because watch and ward was kept there by a force too numerous 
to leave the most powerful band any chance of success. 

Peace at length restored Count Este to his father-land and his 
turreted and proud home ; nor did he return alone ; his numerous 
|| tenantry and dependants welcomed home with him a young and 
| lovely bride, who, stranger as she was, spoke their land's lan- 





H guage like a native, and both looked and spoke so kindly that the | 


{ welcome, which at first had been shouted in ceremony, became || 
cordial, and felt in the inmost heart long before the fair bride had | 


| passed the huge drawbridge of the fortress that was to be her 
| home, her dungeon, and her sepulchre 

Just before the arrival of Este the banditti had been more ad- 
venturous than ever; not merely travellers, but even the armed 
|| posts had been stopped, and Este’s own courier, who preceded 


' 
|| him to announce his approach, only escaped by the excellence of 


} his horse and the unsparing administration on the rider's part of 
|| something more than a double allowance of spurring. On hear- 
|| ing of the numerous previous offences of the banditti, Este 

cursed inwardly, and his bright eyes lighted up with the fierce 
glare which boded but little good to those who excited it ; but 
|| when he was told of the attack upon his courier, and of his being 
|| pursued to the very drawbridge, he turned deadly pale, crossed him- 
self with great solemnity, and in an ominously calm tone of voice 
| gave orders for the immediate arming and mounting of his favour- 
| ite followers—stalwart fellows, and deadly sworders, and riders 
who would charge a forest of spears without “ craning.” 
scarcely nightfall when Este and his followers rode from the cas- 
| tle, and it was not yet midnight when, guided by a peasant who 

was strongly suspected of having formerly been connected with 
Though many 





| 


|} the banditti, they arrived at their forest haunt. 
of the robbers were absent, those in camp were sufficiently nu- 
merous to make it well for their assailants that a disciplined hand- 





ty 
| ful is better than a desultory host. 
|) and fierce, and the killed and wounded on both sides would have 
” of the earher and very 


As it was, the fight was long 


made a very pretty show in the * wars 
venomous republics of Italy, whose * battles sometimes termi- 
| nate in none killed and few wounded 
The bandits fought so well that Este and his followers only 
succeeded in carrying off one prisoner, whose herculean figure 
|| and whose presence wherever the throng was the thickest and 
i} the fighting the most fierce would have marked him out as the 
chief of the lawless band, even had not his often-shouted and in- 
| spiriting battle-cry announced that fact. He resisted fiercely, till 
i a ball in his sword-arm made further exertion impossible, and 
1} then, his followers either slain or dispersed, he yielded with a 
| dogged firmness and in a contemptuous silence, which, though 
| they might convince Lord Este that he had vanquished a brave 
foe, made him only the more inexorably determined not to spare 


| one so dangerous. 

i 

| The wine-cup was drained full often that night ; song and jest 
| went round, and guest and menial seemed to vie with each other 


'| in looking gratulation to the warlike and successful Lord of Gon- 


| 
| dolfi. 
| by success, and the flattery which success—no matter whether 


He must have a stern mind, indeed, who is not softened 


in philology or pugilism—is very certain to procure; and Este 
was radiant with exultation and pleasures, when the arrival of a 
strange and seemingly afflicted woman was announced ; and 





' 

| shortly, pale, tearful, and kneeling in an agony of supplication 
before the dais of Count Este’s hall of banquet, was the young 
Poor 





1 and singularly-beautiful bride of the captive bandit chief. 
| : : 
I) girl! had she known how to interpret the dark gloom that over- 
H spread the proud lord’s massive and stern brow at the very first 
| 


cry for mercy to his captive, she had given utterance to no second 


It was | 


|| entreaty ; for, woman as she was, she too had pride that not a | 


| world could bow. Ignorant, however, of the utterly unsparing 

nature of him to whom she knelt, the unhappy girl long wept and 
| long supplicated ; and it was not until her passionate appeal to 
the Count Este’s beautiful bride for her intercession was answered 


| but with a timid glance and a visible shudder at the mere thought 


, of endeavouring to interfere with her stern Jord’s will, that Lu- 
) crezia rose from her humble posture, dashed away the tears from 





her great black eyes, and scowling on Lord Este with features as 
marble, and glances as withering as his own, departed from the 
castle. 

The bandit met his doom with the same coolness with which 


| 


| he would have inflicted a like one upon his destroyer; and on the 
very same day the peasant who had led Count Este to the haunt 
ij of the daring band was stabbed to the heart at his own door, the 
| simple words, from Lucreza, being written on a label attached 


} 


to the dagger with which the death-wound was inflicted 


| 

The most horrible events are soon forgotten, thanks to the in- 
tense selfishness which makes the most trivial concern of our 
own so much more important in our estimation than the utmost 
The stern 
refusal of Este to listen to the entreaties of the bandit's bride, 
and the sudden and eflectual vengeance which she had taken 
upon the wretched peasant, to whom she owed her misery, were 


alike forgotten ; but a destiny seemed to be upon Gondol 


} 

i} 

| 

i! on at : 

i wrongs, or the deepest woes of all the world beside 
| 

1} 





i} 

| 
H Several children had been born to its noble owner, but though 
|! lovely and apparently healthy, they invariably died in their infancy 
‘ Proud of his ancient house, the fear that his name would expire 


with himself by no means tended to soften Este’s temper; by 
turns he was furious and sullen, and his lady's very timidity drew 
down his wrath upon her. He could not bear that tacit but touch- 
ing appeal from his injustice to his better nature ; so prone are 


; we to charge even our very vices upon the helpless victims of 


them 

Even in the softest and most timid natures there is a fund of 
obstinacy and resistance which too much severity will but rarely 
fail to call into action; and in the present case the unhappy 
lady sought refuge in gaiety abroad for the misery to which she 


was subject at home. The world—oh! that charitable world !'— 


i . . 
soon began to be busy with her name, and Este’s secretary, a 


young man of great acquirements, who had been for years in his 
service, and was strikingly attached and zealous, was charged 
with the painful task of espying the fair false lady's conduct, and 
he performed that task so skilfully, however reluctantly, that the 
most conclusive evidence in her own handwriting was speedily 
intercepted, and her doom was sealed ; the dungeon and the em- 
poisoned bow! avenged the husband and deprived the man of the 
last remnant of hope and happiness 

But the worst drop was not yet drained from the poisoned 
chalice ; he had vet to learn that woman's heart lias room for ter- 
rible vengeance. The fearful death was scarcely inflicted upon 
ht, and life, and love upon his path, when his 
His 


secretary, the zealous avenger of his wounded honour, was no- 


her who had shed li 


sorrow was converted into remorse, rage and humiliation 


where to be found ; but on his table he left a packet directed for 
the Lord Este ; on an inner enve lop were the words, tn the de- 
ceased lady's handwnting, so Este could have sworn, from Lu- 


! Ah! he 


tertained in his closest confidence the slayer of his children and 


crezia needed no more to assure him that he had en- 
the slanderer as well as slaver of his wife ; he needed not the ter 
rible and exulting confession that was covered by the sheet that 
bore these terrible words, to tell him that he had been for years 


past the dupe and the victim of the Bandit's Bride ' 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE, 


DISCOVERING A PHILOSOPHER. 

We left New-York for Albany in the De Witt Clinton, a boat 
not remarkable for its speed, although well managed and com- 
modious, and had a pleasant trip to Albany. TI cannot say that 
anything of interest occurred during the passage, unless it was 


my falling m with an original and peculiar character, whose con- 


|| Versation and deportime nt became to me a source of great enter- 


tainment. It was a beautifu' moonlight nicht, and I had wan- 


dered to the bow of the boat to enjoy the luxury of a cigar, when 
I saw, seated near the fore companion-way, an old man, who was 
puffing a highly-flavoured Norma, and appeared intent upon watch 
ing the wreaths of smoke as they curled about his head more 


white than themselves. He appeared to be about sixty years of 


age, of a tine athletic form, and had one of the most divinely se- 
rene and venerable countenances that I ever saw. He reminded 


} 


me very much of a plate that [ had somewhere seen of Jeremy 


Bentham. There was the same placid and benignant expression, 


but with the difference that about the eye there was here and 
there a wrinkle that seemed to fold up a whole world of humour. 

As the passengers had mostly retired, I soon made an attempt 
My attack, as usual, commenced 


to drive him into discourse 


with the firing of a few grape shot about the weather, but he 


avoided this with an easy dexterity. His returns consisted 


mainly of random discharges in the form of mere guttural assents. 
I then tried upon him the last new book, spoke glibly of Mr 
Stephens’ work, and contrived to lug in several of the plea 
weh he listened very flatteringly, he 


santest anecdotes, yet, th 


hardly opened his mouth. The rapidity of recent methods of 
travelling, on which [ enlarged, fell still-born from my tongue, 
and I was about to give up the effort in despair, when I happened 
a word about going to the Springs in search of health 


He opened his batteries of 


to let fall 
and comfort, which hit the mark 
talk, and from that time till near morning kept up an incessant 
for no metaphor drawn from the rude 


plied to 


volley No, not a volley ' 
and savage art of war can be a} ch an instructive and 


like 


delightful course of remark. It was more a majestic stream 
flowing through the meadows and fruitful fields, bearing on its 
bosom the accumulated products of prosperous harvests, and im- 


parting wherever it passed its life and health-giving influences 


s bland as evening wind, “1 








** Sir,” said he, A Vor the 
have heard much of this travelling to find comfort, but I do not 
belheve init True comfort ts to be found nowhere exce pt at 
home For nearly three-seore years, the philosophy of life has 
been my constant study, and I think I may say without vanity, 
I have attained its most precious secret The greatest of vir- 
tues, the swmmura Lonum, the chief good of the ancients, con- 
sists in contentment Naturally irritable and petulant myself, it 
has enabled me to pass the moments of my existence in one 
unbroken succession of happiness. Would you believe it, sir, 
I am now a Clerk in a wholesale commission store At no pe 
riod of the last for vears have ] received more than one 
thousand dollars a ye ir, vot no monarch that the w wid ever saw 
ys tasted of more pleasure than [ have. No solieitude, no care, 
no anxicty ruffles for an instant the current of my thoughts 


Let me tell vou how itis done I saved cnough from my earlier 
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gains to purchase a neat cottage with an acre of ground in the 
This satisfies my ambition more com- 


upper part of the city. 
pletely than could a palace with its triple walls and vast court- 
yards. There are attached to it a small bath-house and a gallery 
for quoits and billiards, (games of which I am very fond,) which 
When I rise 


in the morning, after my thanks have gone up to the Great Be- 


answer every purpose of cle anliness and exercise 


ng who sustains and blesses my own fee bler being, I dash into 


the water, where I imagine myself an eastern monarch in his 


marble baths. Invigorated for a hearty breakfast, I then ride to 
my place of business in a coach and four—a coach large enough 
for the haughtiest grandee of Spain, one of Palmer’s omnibuses— 
and after a little mechanical employment, return to my dinner, 
my reading and my garden. At as the children of 
fashion and folly are preparing for their scenes of splendid mi- 


night, just 


sery, I retire to rest, and sleep as sweetly and innocently as the 
babe on its mother's breast. I have never known a sick day— 
never a day of despondency. But do not suppose that all my 
days are enjoyed thus se/fishly. Man lives not for himself alone ; 
and, I trust, there are hundreds of the poor wretches of the city 
whose homes have been made glad by the small but heartfelt 
bounties with which I esteem it my highest happiness to relieve 
their distresses. ‘Though I sing several words of the old ballad, 


” 


My miod to me my kingdom is, 


I do not forget there are other kingdoms, desolate and torn with 


evils, that the more prosperous must succour and improve.” 
This gives you a very imperfect idea of the genial, simple 
and enthusiastic talk of this * old man ecloquent,’’ whom I could 


His 


pearance confirmed what he had said, and it was with regre 


-_ 
and whole ap- 


that 


have listened to for hours together form 


I felt our approach to the end of our voyage must compel us to 


drop the conversation. Tle was truly a philosopher, who quite 
persuaded me, without attemptung it, ito the number of huis 


disciples. —Evrening Post 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
EFFRONTERY. 

I nave often wondered how Jack L——, the attorney, got on 
in the world : for, to me, his character does not appear to possess 
Every body calls him a liar, a cheat, a 
he 


even at the houses of the fastidious, and his parties are always 


one redeeming quality. 
rascal; yet every body associates with him is welcomed 
filled at home ; business pours in upon him from all quarters ; and, 


lastly, he has married a woman of high reputation and respecta- 


bility. Surely there must be something very fascinating in his 
manners and address—he must, at least, be a complete gentle- 
man. No: his person is any thing but prepossessing ; his man- 


| 


boisterous ; and his conversa- 


ners are disgustingly familiar anc 
tion abounds in slang and profaneness. How then does he get 
on? Why is not every door shut against him? 
Effrontery—eflrontery is the talisman to which he owes his 
success; it is the “ Open Sesame,” which admits him into good 
society. If he in any way appeared to condemn or to be ashamed 
} 


of himself, he would be shunned hke a common swindler ; but 


he puts a bold face on all his actions—he talks so openly of 


ha 


drinkin 
pains to convince the world that he is an adept in all three, as any 


gambling, and cheating, that he seems to take as much 


other man ever took to conceal his vices 

He catches strangers completely by surprise; thev know not 
what to make of him: in fact, he manages his part so well, that 
while he is in reality playing off his true character, he appears 


ng; and I have heard many a one say of him, after 


s? 


only to be acti 
a first interview, I believe Jack is a good-natured fellow at bot- 
tom 
and so unblushingly did he talk of the matter, that it did not lose 


He was once employed in a suit against his own father; 


him a single acquaintance or friend 
Though Jack began the world pennyless, he is now a rich 
} 


man. Those who were cheated by him last year—thongh they 
abuse him, to be sure—still seem willing to be cheated on, and 
Jack proceeds in his career as boldly as ever 
This character, I am afraid, is not an uncommon one; at least, 
innumerable varieties of it are to be met in our intercourse with 
society 
Throughout life, it has been a subject of surprise to me, how 
those bold spirits succeed in obtaining their purposes, even with 
each other. It corroborates the justice of Hudibras’ observation— 
“ That the pleasure is as great, 
“In being cheated as to cheat.” 


In fact, people in general seem ever ready to be imposed on by 





those who possess dauntless effrontery. I knew an instance not 
long ago, of a man who was absolutely concerned m defrauding 
another of ten thousand pounds ; yet, so boldly did he maintain 
his own character, and utter self-evident falsehood upon false 


hood, that his verv victim (aman by no means devoid of common 
sense,) was, the following year, not only ready to enter into fresh 
engagements with him, but even, on one occasion, accommodated 


him with letters of recommendation to the continent. 


smaller way 





is another personification of effrontery, though in a 





It is the very height of his ambition to be thou 
to mingle in the society of people of rank; and no stone does 


} 
His 





, ’ 
end Besides the old trick of bow 


leave unturned to attain 





to every coronet that he meets, &c., he professes to be intimate- 
ly acquainted with Lord Wellington, as well as half the cele- 
brated warriours and authors of the day ; and, to bear himself out, 
as respects the latter, he has bought expensive editions of their 


works, which he shows about as the gifts of the writers, having 


their names inscribed on the title-pages. He meets with hun- 


| 
| 


| dreds who are simple enough to swallow all his boastings, and 


whe, in their turn, boast of lis acquaintance. 
In fact, the instances of effrontery which crowd upon me are 


| 
} 
| 
Iam often amused at the various forms 


almost innumerable. 


| which it is capable of assuming; and shall, perhaps, on soma 


future occasion, again endeavour to amuse the fireside by some 


| 
more illustrations of the subject 


ALARA 


HIS WORKS. 


SEEN IN ALL 


GoD 


In that beautiful part of Germany which borders on the Rhine, 


there is a noble castle, which, as vou travel on the western banks 


| of the river, you may see lifting its ancient towers on the oppo- 
| < : ; 
|| site side, above the grove of trees about as old as itself 

About forty years ago there lived in that castle a noble gen- 


The baron had only 


tleman, whom we shall call Baron ——. 
one son, who was not only a comfort to his father, but a blessing 
to all who lived on his father’s land. 

It happened on a certain occasion that this young man being 
As 


soon as this gentleman came into the castle, he began to talk of 


from home, there came a French gentleman to see the baron 


his Heavenly Father in terms that chilled the old man’s blood ; 


on which the baron reproved him, saying, ** Are you not afraid of 


offending God, who reigns above, by speaking in such a man- 


ner?” The gentleman said that he knew nothing about God, 


T 


time what the gentleman said, but 


he baron did not notice at this 


the 


for he had never seen him 
next morning took him 
about his castle grounds, and took occasion first to show him a 
T 


admired the picture very much, and said, ** Whoever drew this 


, 
he gentieman 


very beautiful picture that hung on the wall 


|| an audience—none that has so much answered the great end of 

} comedy, that of making an audience merry!’ During the per- 

|; formance Goldsmith was wandering in the streets, to be out of 

|| the sound of the horrours of condemnation. It is similarly told 
of Rossini, that his Barber of Serille having failed, through an 
imperfect rehearsal, on the first night, he sat in his lodg 
the second in terrour 


ging on 
About the time of its conclusion his ter. 
He 


ol 


rour was augmented by the noise of a crowd in the street 
threw himself under his bed. The chamber was soon ful] 
people, and he was dragged out. They had come from the thea 
tre to carry him before the audience, who would not separate 
until they gave their plaudits to the maestro. He was borne along 


in triumph to the stage, and overwhelme 
had tl 


h 
genius was unquestionable ; but, unfortunately, his follies were 


d with acclamation ; he 


made the finest modern opera in the world! Goldsmith's 


equally so. After seeing fortune more than once within his reach 


was too indolent to seize it; he sank into vexation of heart 


from vexation of heart into poverty, and from poverty into disease - 
and died at forty-five, but two years after having produced the 
most successful comedy of his time, and with a brilliant theat; 
cal career before him.” 


. 


_ , . 
The giowingly painful but accurate description of a drunkard's 


Y 


} 
in the bitterness of anguish which runs 


miseries was written by Rockwell, a poet who died ere the 1 


We sce 


through these lines, a vivid recollection of the destitution a 


time of life. 


a 


wretchedness brought upon an estimable mother and an interest 


ing group of worse than half-orphaned brothers and sisters by the 


Dee Dieanenes 6 a fat} 
drunkenness of a father. 


THE INTEMPERATE. 
Pray, Mr. Dram-drinker, how do vou do? 


What im perdition’s the matter with you? 

How did you come by that bruise on the head! 
Why your eyes so infernally red! 

Why do vou mutter that infidel hymn? 

Why do you tremble in every limb? 


ire 











|| pieture, knows very well how to use his pencil, | Who has done this! let the reason be shown, 
'} My son drew that picture,” said the baron. 1 And let the oifender be pelted with stone ! 
| Then your son is a very clever man,” replied the gentleman | And the dram-drinker said, “If you listen to me, 
; , } , } . ! . ee 
ll ‘Phe baron went with his visiter ints the garden. and showed |! You shall hear what you hear, and shall see what you see 
him many beautiful flowers and plantations of forest-trees | “T had a father: the grave is his bed. 
| Who har the ordering of this garden ?” asked the gentleman. || as ei 9h ther: she sleeps with the dead. 
” . reely wept when they left e alone— 
“ My son,” replied the baron, * he knows every plant, I may } teal , capghcsunss 1 
' , say But I shed all my tears on their grave and their stone 
say, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall 1} I planted a willow-—I planted a vew— 
} “Indeed,” said the gentleman, * I shall think very highly of || And I left them to sleep till the last trumpet blew 
him soon | * Fortune was mine, and IT mounted her car— 
| The baron then took him into the village and showed him a *leasure, from virtue had beckone: »f 
| kor me far; 
small, neat cottage, where his son had established a school, and |} Onward I went, as an avalanche down, 

. ee : St the « ie ; easeaiieil = 
|| where he caused all young children who had lost their parents to || And the sunshine of fortune was changed to a frown 
My 
|! be received and nourished at his own expense. The children }| * Fortune was gone—and I took to my side 
|! in the house looked so innocent and so happy, that the gentle- || : y 1 ng, and a lovely, and beautiful bride 
| } er I entreated with coldness and scorn 
|| man was very much pleased, and when he returned to the castle, || pa eerie speridet oe ee 
| ' : WI | Farrving back till the break of the morn ; 
ve said to the baron, hata happy man you are to have so good 1] Slighting her kindness and mocking her fears— 

; - ; arg 
i| a son i} Casting a blight on her tenderest years 
oa } . 
** How do you know I have so good a son?” Sad, and neglected, and weary I left her— 
£ i} k 
| Because I have seen his works, and 1 know that he must be || ag and care, of her reason bereft her— 
i on tl, a star, when it falis ! sp > 
good and clever, if he has done all that you have showed me 1} sae _ posh yardunengete yf sr ey 
i] cs 7 | She sunk in the bosom of misery and died ! 
| But you have never seen him j ; , ; 
| : 1 * T had a child, and it grew like ne 
| ‘No, but I know him very well, because I judge of him by |} ; uild, and it grew like a vin 
ll ae : . } Fair as the rose of Damascus was mine 
| his works | , . 
j ore | Fair—and I watched o'er her innocent vouth, 
‘6 Tene nlie > ‘ — - > 
i| I'rue,” replied the baron, “and this is the way I judge of || As an angel from heaven would watch over truth 
“er , } ; 
the character of our Heavenly Father. I know from dis works, |! She grew like her mother in feature and form— 
that He is a being of infinite wisdom, and power, and goodness | Her blue eye was languid—her cheek too was warm 
The Frenchman felt the force of the reproof, and was careful * Seventeen summers had shone on her broow— 
7 ’ Tv, > 2 * : Li} - ' 
not to offend the good baron any more by his remarks | The seventeenth winter beheld her laid low 
| _ Scinaiien 1} Yonder they sleep in their grave, side by side— 
. . . rs } A father—a mother—a daughtc r—a bride! 
} ACTORS AND DRAMATISTS. - 
| , on | ** When thev had left me I stood here alone— 
1} » ulv imbe f kwood’s r > sal ly. | } 

In the July number of Blackwood's Magazine is a lively, None of mv race or my kindred was known— 
rambling notice of the recently published memoirs of the Colman jj Friends all forsaken, and hope all departed— 
family, by R. B. Peake, from which we glean the following di- || Sad, and desponding, and desolate-hearted — 

| Feeling no kindness for aught that was human— 


verting stage 


gossip 





** Actors are curious people ith, better known as ‘ centle- 


man Smith,’ from his subsequently performing such characters as 











Charles Surface, &c. made it an indispensable condition in his |} 
engagements that his face should ‘ never be blackened,’ nor was || 
|} he ever to be * lowered down a trap,’ as the first might disguise 
| his beauty, and the next might endanger the elegance of his legs. || 
i} On the first maht of Macklin’s performance of Shylock, the |} 
crowd in the upper gallery pressing on, a man ran with such haste 
down the seats that he fell over the edge, ind on com gon one | 
of the chandeliers, carried it down with him, a circumstance 
1) whic h broke his fall but destroyed the chandelier; the man vas 
much hurt, but recovered at the hospital In Ri i's time a simt i] 
lar accident happened, but the poor fellow had a broken limb, and |! 
recovered with difficulty Rich, in compensation, gave him the 
freedom of the pit for life, addine, ‘ pr widing he would never 
think of coming into it in that manner again.’ In 1773, Gold 
smith's ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ was produced. It had lain for ! 
some time at the theatre, and Colman had pronounced ‘that it 
could not possibly succeed.’ Such is the wisdom of the wise. It 
succeeded prodigiously Johnson roared with laughter at its per- 


formance, and all land followed his example 





} 


his judgment— 


* The doctor was sententious and oracular in 
} 


‘Sir, there is no comedy for many vears that has so exhilarated |} 


Hated by man, and detested by woman— 
Bankrupt in fortune, and ruined in 

Onward I kept in the pathway of shame. 
1 } 


name— 




















And, till this hour, since my daughter went down 

My brow has but known a continual frown !” 

Go to your children, and tell them the tale— 

Tell them his cheek, too, was lividly pale 

Tell them his eve was all bloodshot and cold— 

1 to gold 

I rid thev are in 

Th und sin! 

I ve! onflicts were past, 

perished at last 
ds materials for er 
c try 1 SO 

1 solitude 1 the theatre, or in the forest—in the m 
multitude or the silence of the mountains, are like matenais 
reflection and elements of pleasure It is one mode of p! asure 
to listen to the music of Don Gioranni in a theatre glittering 
with light and crowded with clegance and beauty; it is 2a! T 
to glide at sunset over the bosom of a lonely lake, where no 
sounds disturb the silence but the me he boat through the 
waters disposition derives pleasure from both: a dis 





contented temper from neither 











—D 
end of 
1e per- 
Out of 
ly told 
igh an 














THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A WEEKLY GAZETTE OP LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


on 
ae 





— 


— = : 

“ Tuat painter.” —A few days since, when we spoke in com- 
nlimentary terms of the extraordinary talents of that pamter, we 
d d not think that we should so soon be obliged to condemn the 
exercise of those talents for mischievous and unworthy purposes 
But so it is. Some two weeks ago he got into a drunken frolic, 
went on board a schooner at the New Basin, and painted the an- 
chor in imitation of soft pine. The schooner put out into the 


As there were symptoms a storm, the 
As tl ptoms of t tl 





lake the next day 


captain thought it best to anchor On tumbling the anchor 


which had been painted into the water, they were astonished to 


find that it floated upon the top of the water as buoyantly as 


cork. The consequence was, the vessel went ashore, and the 


underwriters have brought an action for damages against the 


painter. We sincerely hope they will recover, for when remark- 


able abilities are prostituted to unworthy purposes, justice de- 


mands no impunity. Among the things saved from the wreck 


was the identical anchor. It lay out upon the wharf at the Ba- 


sin for several days. Yesterday a careless, idle Yankee, stray- 


" 
He 


g about in that region, sat down upon it, and after whittling his 
shingle to pieces, went to work at the anchor, and absolutely 
He would have finished it entirely 
} 


co.d iron 





whittled one of the flukes off. 
had not the painter dau ved on a knot-hole upon the 
that was so tough as to break both blades of the Yankee's knife 
4s it is, a reward of ten dollars has been offered for his discovery 


He had better come forward and repair the injury voluntarily 





To HEAVEN via TIVERTON.—Reading * Espfiella’s lette rs from 
England ” the other day, an old but capital work on the manners 
and customs of the mother country, we found the following anec- 
dote related of the mayor of Tiverton at the time when Wesley 
and Whitefield were creating so tremendous an excitement in 
Engla 


e magistrates. 


id that riots were raised, and these sometimes abetted by 
The 
maliel’s advice, and leave the Methodists and their religion to 
“ What, sir! 





good mayor was advised to follow Ga- 


themselves said he, “why, what reason can 


there be for any new religion at Tiverton’? Another way of go- 


ing to heaven when there are many already? Why, sir, there's 





the old church and the new church, that's one religion; there's 
Parson Kiddell’s at the Pitt Meeting, that’s two; Parson West- 
cott’s in Peter-street, that’s three; and old Parson Kerry’s in 


Four ways of going to heaven already ! 


Newport-street, is four 
and if they won't go to heaven by one or other of these ways, 
by thunder, they shan’t go to heaven at all from Tiverton while 
| am mayor of the town.” 

LuTHER’s MARRIAGE.—-The majority of men who are distin- 
guished in the annals of literature or polity, have been singular 
Not that 


nworthy of them, (for this does not seem to have been the ge- 


n the they have married wives who were 


r marriage. 


neral fact,) but they have departed from rules assigned to them 


and others by the caprices and preyudices of civilized life in the 


choice of a partner, and have been guided by their own natural 


feelings. The celebrated Martin Luther gave 


great offence to 


s followers by his famous marriage with Catharine a Boria, a 


nof noble family, who, having thrown aside the veil, had fled 


from the cloister 


Hlis most devoted followers thought this step 


decent at a time 





when his country was involved in calamity 4 


and his enemies never mentioned it with any softer appellation 
than that of licentious or profane Luther hunself was sensible 


of the impression it had made to his disadvantage ; but being 
atisfied with his own conduct, he bore the « sure of his friends 
and the reproaches of his adversaries with s usual fortitud 
There is no proof that he was 1 appy in his marriage, and 
was above all those secon lerations, rthe cl ( la 
, which are made the pr sby ac e to 1 





pavenrer.—Since | have 


A Goon 


has pointed out many things ieft undone that I ought to have 

ne; but Ido not recollect any th tid l, and o it not to 
have done, or that I did not do to the best of my power I have 
the satisfaction of his own testimony in my favour. He has said 
tome more than once, ** It is impossible to be better natured 


| 
than vou are.” He said once, ** Thou dost all thou canst to smooth 
And he said once, “1 was think- 
thou hadst 


ect.” Without not 


the rugced way I have to co.” 


a few days ago what faults * Prav, father,” said 





J,**do not think too much on that ng my 


added, in a solemn manner, ** To my greatest 








Satisiactic¢ i cou! find none so infatuated as to 
eve I have no faults. I know 1 I feel them; but I 
grateful to Almighty God that my parent's fondness could 

cover them. I shall be censured for reciting my own praises. Be 

so i 1 4 eT 2 | “ ! ] c ar 
atom of ‘s i si 

Mr , THE avTn Few authors 
are t Ainsw ) M Ainuswort s be 
tweer th year. He is a tine, tall, hand 
ome man, with a leaning to corpulency. He possesses a }et- 
diack curly head of hair, which is the admiration of those who 


are ct He dresses with a degree of care 





Sin such matters 


which borders on dandyism. His complexion is florid, his face 


round, and the expression of his countenance gentlemanly and 
pleasing. Hrs hand-writing has rather a bold aspect, though his 





letters are } rfect!v formed. His penmanship is not difficult 
to read.—Jon. Sat. Jor 

A qvestion.— What am I mand for *” as the voung gir! said. 
whe wae in ont ¢ married 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. F. V. B. an intell 
| has pre re 1 fo our entire 
the Catsk Mountains,"’ 
Mirror, were written by Charics Vor 
H pul ished in Germany 


were sent to this office as an original c¢ 


vent corres pon lent, resid r al Ror donut, 
satisfaction thal the l 

which appeared nm N 
sent rolume of the 
IUSEN, a? nany years ag 
m position, an 


we pu blished them. We thank our correspondent for detect 





ng out the literary fraud that has been pra tised upon us 
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Vrs. Macder's bene fit-—Many has been the “ complimentary ” 
benefits given, of late years, to members of the dramatic profes 
one ku 


to give a claim to this extraordinary token of public regard or ap- 


' 


sion, whom circumstances, of d or another, have seemed 


but there are incidents connected with the propose d 


compliment to Mrs. Maeder which must be very gratifying to her, 


pr ation ; 


and which induce us to be 
nt It 


originated by, and carried into effect under the immedi 


lieve that it will prove really more than 


is the first beheve, on record, of 





instance, we 
a benefit 
ate patronage of the ladies; and this fact alone must excite a pe- 
culiar feeling of interest in the public m nd, while it 


the est 


affords the 


highest heation to 


character, history 


grat mable lady thus honoured by her 


1 he 


herself present another feature of attraction 


sex and claims of the 


Although still young, 
it ls now many vears since she came among us, a cChiid appear 
», beaut fully child 


ance, almost a child im ¢ like m the simy 





her mind, and character, and deportment, 
Many of us, now grown too grave and 


city and freshness of 


both on and off the stace 


old—alas that we must say it '—to pay frequent visits to the 





theatre, can remember the witchery of her looks and tones; the 
exg » hoydenism of her Albina Mandeville, the inetiable mis 
chief of her Little Pickle, the perfect nature of her Albert in 


chness of her singing and acting mm a host of 





m Tell; the 


ao ** the 


wus toss of her head when s! 


1 our old 


characters ; that deli . sar 


bonnets o*° blue,” wh friend and correspondent William 


Cox used to say was the one thing Mathews could not imitate 
and above even ti 


itude with which her talents 


ese, the never-fatling good-humour 


were always ¢€ xerted to 


any object of bene- 





blic, to asist t 


> mar 





rer, Or to promote 


volence. It mattered not whether the season was prosperous or 
unfortunate, whether the house was full or empty, (a rare thing 


indeed it was, in those d empty when Clara 


Fisher was playing,) whether she was getting half the rece 


pts or 

} : Suen militio chante Claes ¢ Renee ail i 
volunteering for a public charity, Clare was always cheerful, anx- 
lease, and dil and at one time, when 


Park, we know that she 


lous to |} gentiv attentive ; 


low a entere d, 





» of iortune ran 


with a zeal as kind and generous as it was unusual, into 


expedient suggested by the manager to the success of which she 


could contribute, even though it multiplied her labours and | 


her to the performance of characters quite out of the hne for 


which she had stipulated in her engagement 


changed. Clara has become a wife and mother; 


she had accumulated in her years of unexampled popularity and 


success, sadly din ushed by the depreciation of the securities in 


which it was invested, was at length totally lost by the failure— 


some say the ¢ onesty—oft an agent with whom those sccuri- 


hes were ama has gone down so low that actor 


} 


‘ rusted, the ¢ 


and actresses are very often fain to put up with the non-psyment 
of salaries they have toiled to earn; and, without going farther 
into details which it w be indelicate to enlarge upon, we may 
say that to Mrs. Maeder and her children—to her aged father 





moreover, W ’ h is been for some years a me mbe r of ner house- 
hold—the success of the contemplated benefit will be most wel 
come, not merely as a tribute of regard for her talents and inesti- 
mable character, but so as an oll-set to losses and disappoint- 
ments of no trivial importane The exemplary character of Mrs 
Maeder is too well known to require notice here; it Is attested 
by the fact to which we have already adverted, that ladics hare 
re t th des s / and the pre ! 
meas . 1 h t y ind s ess. It re- 
mains for us—for all who take pleasure i rewa y merit 
foremost among w ‘ the readers of the Mirror—to ac 
com] lat dw ‘ it ladies have sioned to 1 
and we feel assured titw ‘ shed r \ 
Crecnoneh's statue of W l f wing sketch ex 
tracted from a late London paper, w iterestine to every 
American reader: ** N ge e more man, and at the same 
time more g kP tt s « ss tatue of Washington. It 
is a sort of domestie Jupiter—the s e repose and simplicity 


} ny 


of the whole figure, united, as it is, with exceeding energy of ex 








pression, is perfectly classi ul, w the slightest ahbstra 

tation—for the artist seems to have embodied Sencca’s admirab 

advice as to stvle—simi/em esse t lo, quemodo 

? prmagi as there is no mistak ry the pure th 
tatue I g intended tot cent | 1 mn the cay 
the United States, he hes aduressed his statue of Wash 








to a distant pos 


and 


than the 


terity, made it rather a poetical abstract of 


his whole career, chromecler of any one deed, or any one 


leading feature of his life. He is, therefore, seated as first magis 


trate, and extends with his left hand a sword, the emblem of his 


military command, towards the people ; es the sovereign, he points 
heavenward with his mght hand; by this double gesture is con 
veyed the idea of an entire abrogation of self, and making the pa 
triot a conductor, as ut were, between God and man. The chair 
in which he is seated, being too large to be left mute, tells also 


is history is richly ornamented with acan 





thus and garlands of flowers, while the base is solid, s nple and 
massive, which p y indicates that rh cultivation ts the proper 
res of sou dg nent, and that nations, when well planted 
and well-tilled, must flourish as well as grow. By the figure of 


Columbus, which leans against the back of the chair on the left 











*, is connected the history of America with that of Europe, 


while that of the Indian chef on the right is emblematic of the 


first 


v¢ chau, which was the first 


state America was in when civilization dawned 


upon it 
The bas-relief on the right side of t 


Nationa 





crest of the Amernecan $s the rising sun, under 








which is inseribed .V sa niegw 8 m nascitur orde 
lhe relievo on the left side represents the genn of North and South 
America, under the for of the infants Hercules and Iphiclus, 
the latter s ' d, whilst the former struggles success 
fully with ¢ obs es and dangers of an inc prent politic al ex 
istence The motto for this bas-t ef is, / posse pucr o 
S¢ pa 8 In this statue Greenough has achieved a 
clorious WOrkK, a ( at car t fail to reach its destination 
namely, the distant posterity to ich it is addressed. Though 
e modestly says, that, like the modern Italian artists, he fears he 
should have « ented himself with the sleepy and indifferent toil 
of the studio, had not the confidence of his countrymen—who are 
unrivalled hoy rwreat t rs, and truly in thos metance thei 
hope will be veritied—« d hom to the execution of a monu- 
ment which awoke every stronger and better feeling of his na 





ture. Having triumphantly passed the most critical and unsparing 
of all ordeals—that of a people * whose sympathy for art is nearly 
exhausted, while ther connoiseureh full vigour,’ he says he 
Is not the less anx s for its fate 1 own « niry, for that 
ere it s been like an opera, of w i they do not understand or 
feel the words, a there it w be t words that will be 
thors vy examined, for of music they have less knowledge. If 
this be true, so much the better for him, for he may depend upon 
Its speaking & most stirt y language to every heart m his ‘father 
land Gree This € lly suces in busts, and his statues 
of « lren are perfe rems, ¢ ‘ vy twe—one a lit girl, 
the Austrian ambass ss, adear little girl a t three yoars 
old, beautifully formed, t gh as a beauty she does not promise 
to equal her verv beautifu! and charming mother. The artist has 
thrown the mos? fairy-like poetry in the attitude of the child, whom 





he has represented in a half-recumbent posture, intently gazing 


upon a butterfly that has settled on her hand; the eXpression 
of the child's face is perfectly beautiful, as the little creature 
looks as if she were scar her own white-winged soul. The 
other is a statue of one of the « Iren of one of his compatriots 
as of Colonel Thompson—the attitude that of an mfant Ce 

phalus, and the whole figure 1s so ¢e/ancé that it looks as t had 
been achieved at one clect stroke of the chisel, and not com 
pleted by degrees As you look at it, it actually ay pears to dart 
from vou into some visible thicket America may wel' he proud 
of the artists s t as prod ced, is there is another young Amer 

can artist at Florence of the name of Clevenger, whose busts are 
wonderful as to likeness and execution, but he has as yet at 

te 1 noth rimt lhioher walks of art 





eives the following detail 


A French paper 


of the d earance of a young sister from the hospice of Nan 
tau, who the establishment with a handsome grenadier, on 
whom she had been in attendance ‘She was a pretty girl, with 


a feeling heart, and had been for two years the object of the 
wounded soldier's tenderness \s their affection was mutual, 
they had asked their parents’ permis to be married. This was 
refused on the score of their want of means, and the two lover 
were thrown first into despair, and next into new modes of life; 
one | me are se, and e other a soldier. The young 
nan's arm happened to be broke whale duty at the fort of 
hx ( lhe was car It Hospice ¢ Nantau to be cured 
A er s ted to attend nd to thew mutual sur 
prise the | ithe each other's presence. The 
be rt r ry f e re It that might be ex 
pected Whe tie ed the order for the young 
m ‘ad r { tity sinle to separate The 
sitt st ! the evil w to depart together, and 
' dl ns 

Collece of LP uns and Surecons, New-Vork.—Middleton 
G M.D. has been apy ed Prosecior of Surgery in 
t s . ‘ 

Si nm s f rhe curious antique jug, we ll-known as 
“Ss pear y. which h never, until within the last three 
ve en ent of the pousession of his collateral descendants, 
“ !bva » late Mr. Bennett, of Tewkesbury, Eng. 
a on twert'-one gi ineas, 
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SCOTCH BALLAD, AS SUNG WITH GREAT APPLAUSE BY MRS, C. E. HORN. 
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Logie the lair’d, They've ta’en awa’ 
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Sandy has ousen, has gear, and has kye, 

A house and a haddin, and siller forby ; 

But I'd tak’ my ain lad wi’ his staff in his hand, 
Before I'd hac him wi’ his houses and land, 

He said, think nae lang, lassie, tho’ I gang awa’. 








Nore. 


—eoemmentees se 
| 


The third verse must be 


I sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel, 

| And think on the laddie wha’ loc’d me sae weel; 
He had but a saxpence, he brake it in twa, 
And he gi’ed me the half o’t when he gaed awa’. 





Then haste thee back, Jamie, and bide nae awa,’ 
Onh'! haste thee back, Jamie, and bide nae awa’, 
For the simmer is coming, cauld winter's awa’, 
Come back and ye’ll hae me in spite o’ them a’. 


sung by repeating the music to the double bar, and then using the last symphony. 





MISCELLANY. 


GENTLENESS PICTURED. 


A GENTLE creature was that girl, 
Meek, humbled and subdued ; 

Like some lone flower that has grown up 
In woodland solitude 


Its soil has but little care, 
Its growth but little praise ; 
And down it droops the timid head 
It has not strength to raise. 


For other brighter blooms are round, 
And they attract the eye; 

They seem the sunny favourites 
Of summer, earth and sky. 


The human and the woodland flower 
Hath yet a dearer part— 

The perfume of the hidden depths, 
The sweetness at the heart. 

AN onp matp’s witt.—The France states that an English 
maiden lady, named ‘Topping, died lately at Vendome, where she 
had lived in such perfect seclusion for six years that during the 
whole time she never went out of her house, except into her gar- 


den, which was surrounded by high walls. Her residuary lega- 


tee is a M. de Maisons, but by her will she left the interest of 


4000 francs to be applied to the maintenance of her two cats 
during their lives, and the life of the longest liver of them 2000 
frencs, to be invested in like manner for the support of her dog, 
and an annuity of 200 francs for the person who is to have the 
charge of them. Her solicitude was extended to the posterity 
of her two cats, who are to inherit the annual provision made for 
them. She even prescribed the nature and quantity of the food 
to be given them, and the general treatment they are to receive 
One of the cats is since dead, so that the progeny of the survivor, 
if any, have 2 splendid chance. 

Tue stark or nore.—The beauty of the rainbow vanishes in 
the storm; the meteor's flash is but a moment; the glittering 
gems of heaven will one day go out; the sun himself be extin- 


guished ; but the star of hope shines beautifully for ever 


weighs something less than half-an-ounce. 


MINIATURE STEAM ENGINE.—In the window ofa watchmaker, | 


Commercial-road, East London, is exhibited a miniature working | 
model of a steam-engine. This unique piece of mechanism is 
the production of a young man totally unacquainted with the im- | 
proved principles of steam power. The engine, however, has been | 


admired by some of the best working engineers of the day, aud || 


The engine, boiler, 


and appurtenances weigh but an ounce and a quarter. The boiler 


| is heated, and the steam generated from water, by means of a 


spirit-lamp ; the engine will work with a single charge of water 


for nearly half-an-hour, with a velocity equal to 500 revolutions 


ina minute. The whole machinery may be deposited in a good- 


sized pill-box ! | 

A cenivs.—* What is grammar?” asked a pedagogue of 
one of his pupils, before a committee of the “ select men.” The 
following answer Was given :—‘* Grammar is a leetle book about 
the size of Webster's spelling-book ; it has been reduced to the 
diminutive size of a New England Primer. Sometimes it is bound | 


in calf, and sometimes in boards, but most generally it is bound 


in calf.” 

Favutts Nn potu sexes.—In a recent familiar chat between 
Madam Aimz and the celebrated Dr. Humm, the lady took occa- | 
sion to remark that “ the men of the present age, if for any one | 
thing above another, are celebrated for wearing false hearts !"— 
“Yes, my dear madam,” pithily rejoined the doctor, * and the 


ladies for false bosoms !"" Madam Aimz screeched 


Ox_p HUNDRED.—A correspondent of the Boston Musical Re- 
porter states, that the composition of the tune of the Old Hun- 
dredth Psalm is ascribed to Claude Goudimer, chapel-master at 
Lyons, who was murdered in 1572, at the celebrated blood wed- 
ding, occasioned by the repeal of the edict of Nantes. Of all his 
The original 


French melodies this was the only one retained. 


kev of this tune is G 
A severe aNswer.—A dandy, strutting about a tavern, took 


up a pair of green spectacles which lay on the table, put them on 
his nose, and turning to the looking-glass, said, ** Landlord, how 
do these become me? Don't you think they improve my looks!” | 
“T think they do,” “they hide s part of | 


vour face’ 


replied the landlord ; 


A park one.—* Oh, father! I've just seen -the blackest nig- 
ger that ever was !"’ said a little boy one day as he came running 
into the house. ‘ How black was he, my son’” “ Oh, he was 
as black as—black can be; why, father, charcoal would make a 
white mark on him '” 

AbVICE WHICH SHOULD BE TAKEN.—An old man counselling 
his son as to getting along in the world, says—** Never be a judge 
between two friends in a matter where both set their hearts upon 
the victory ; for, where friends are the parties, thou losest one, 


whichever gets the day 





From the New-York Sun. 

Gop save THE Queen.—It seems that Victoria, during her 
late progress to visit her nobility, was serenaded at Woburn with 
the national anthem. The London Satirist of August Ist says 
that the serenaders made a mistake in the words, and that they 
should have sung the following : 


| May thev, when life is done, 
| And they from this world's fun 


Airn—“ God save the Queen.” 
God bless the royal pair, 
Who've come to make us stare, Are forced to “cut and run,” 

God bless the Queen ! Make a good end! 

Around our watch we'll keep, 
Till slumber on them creep, 
And thev drop fast asleep, 


Both Prince and Queen. 


Now let the Abbey ring, 
While Woburn noodles sing, 
Some cash to glean; 
{Till morning we'll prolong 
g. 


From Windsor now away, Our precious Woburn son 


We hope some time they'll stay, And pitch it precious strong 
Vic and her swain; ‘Bout Prince and Queen 

O enkey, such a pair, 

As them at roost up there, 

Ne‘er came to sniff our air, 
Nor will again. 


| He is a nice young man, 

As mortal eves could scan— 
Of princely mien ; 

While fair as fair can be, 
The Queen and Albert bless, | And full of life and glee, 
Their * kid,” our young princess, So fit to match with ue, 

From harm defend ; | Is Vic, the Queen! 
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